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CHIEF JUSTICE SPENCER. 


Ir sometimes happens that a man of moderate powers is, by 
some fortunate accident, elevated to an important station; and 
not less frequently perhaps, that men of acknowledged abilities 
and accomplishments are never called forth from the walks of 
private life. In either case the task of the biographer is a con- 
strained and difficult one. It is hard for a conscientious and 
generous man to tell the story of an individual, who holds a 
high place of which he is not worthy, and it is no less difficult 
for any man to do justice to the capacities of a great mind, that 
has always acted within a limited sphere, and never been quick- 
ened by the sense of public trust and responsibility. But where 
eminent intellectual and moral qualities exist, in connection with 
circumstances most favorable to their development and exercise 
—in other words, where a truly great man is found occupying 
an honorable and responsible post, devising and executing for 
the public weal, with the wisdom and energy of a master mind— 
there the office of the biographer becomes at once easy and 
pleasant ; for he has no occasion to tax the faith of the reader for 
any thing in respect to the character of the man, which is not am- 
ply proved by the story of his life. In presenting to our read- 
ers a brief sketch of the late Chief Justice Spencer, we feel that 
we have this double advantage of having to deal not ovly with a 
- great man, but a great man who for many years filled a wide 
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sphere of public usefulness, and we may add that what we are 
doing is, in the highest degree, a labor of love ; as we were priv- 
ileged, for many years, to reckon him among tue most affec- 
tionate and honored of our friends. 

Ambrose Spencer, was born at Salisbury, Connecticut, Decem- 
ber 13, 1765. His father was a plain man, in moderate circum. 
stances, but had a high sense of the value of intellectual culture, 
and determined, though at considerabl: sacrifice, to give to his 
two sons the advantage of a liberal education. Accordingly they 
both (Philip and Ambrose) joined Yale College in the autums of 
1779, and remained there three years, when, in consequence of 
the operations of College being interrupted by the war, they were 
removed to Harvard University, where they were graduated in 
July, 1783. It is understood that the subject of our sketch was 
distinguished throughout his college life, for great industry and 
perseverance in every thing he undertook, and that, in the vigor 
of his powers as well as the extent of his acquisitions, he gave un- 
equivocal presage of the distinction which he was destined to 
reach in subsequent life. "We remember to have heard him, more 
than once, speak in terms of the highest praise of the instruction 
which he received from Dr. Samuel Williams, at that time a Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge; and he seems always to have regarded him 
as one of the most able and accomplished men with whom he 
was brought in contact in the course of his education. Dr. 
W., it is believed, is now chiefly known as the author of the His- 
tory of Vermont. 

Mr. Spencer, shortly after he was graduated, entered on the 
study of the law. He commenced his course under the direction 
of John Canfield, a distinguished lawyer of Sharon, Connecticut, 
continued it under John Bay, at Claverack, and completed it 
under Ezekiel Gibert, of Hudson. His first appearance at the 
bar fulfilled the highest expectations of his friends, and no one 
doubted, from that time, that he was destined to hold a place 
among the brightest stars of the profession. Scarcely had he been 
admitted to the bar, before his high intelligence and uncompromis- 
ing honesty began to mark him out for places of ; ub ic trust. In 
1786 he was appointed clerk of the town of Hudson—the place 
where he resided. In 1793 he was chosen to the Assembly of the 
State from Columbia County. In 1795 he was elected for three 
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years, and in 1798 was re-elected for four years, to the State 
Senate. In 1796, he was appointed to the office of Assistant 
Attorney General from Columbia and Renssellaer Counties. In | 
1802 he was appointed Attorney General of the State; and in 
1804 Justice of the Supreme Court, of which, in 1819, he became 
Chief Justice. Having nearly reached the period at which his 
age forbade him to continue in the office of judge, he retired 
from the bench in January, 1823, while his faculties both of body 
and mind had shown ro symptom: of decay ; leaving the commu- 
nity to lament the loss, which they had prematurely sustained 
through the operation of what has generally been regarded a 
most absurd and unnecessary provision. From this period on- 
ward he devoted a few years to the practice of law, and also, 
for a time, held the office ef Mayor of the city of Albany. In 
1829, he was elected a member of Congress, where he served 
for one term with his accustomed ability and fidelity. Shortly 
after this, he removed to a farm in the vicinity of Albany, where 
for several years he was occupied chiefly in agricultural pur- 
suits. In 1839, he took up his residence in the village of Lyons, 
New York; and there, in the full enjoyment of the ofium cum 
dignitate, passed the residue of his days. The disease of which 
he died had been preying upon him for many months, but he en- 
dured it with great composure and fortitude, and enjoyed a con- 
stant ministration of the most devoted kindness from his children 
and friends. His death occurred on the 13:h of March of the 
current year, at the age of eighty-three. 

The character of Judge Spencer was formed of strong and bold 
materials, and was so marked in every feature as to make itself 
always and everywhere impressive. And with his extraordinary 
powers he combined an admirable clearness of thought, that 
brought him easily in contact with other minds, and gave to what- 
ever he said or wrote en air of perfect transparency. He had no 
communion with that modern school of mystics, who live and move 
and have their being in the regions of dreamy speculation, and 
who, if they should do justice to their own views of genius, would 
paint it as dwelling in a dense mist. His mental operations were 
rapid, we might almost say, beyond those of any man whom we 
have ever known. The moment a difficult subject presented itself 
to his thoughts, he seemed to comprehend it in all its various rela- 
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tions, and t to be able, heats by intuition, to re lieve i it of all per- 
plexity, and throw it into the light of noon-day. 

With this rare combination of high intellectual endowments, 
he united a moral constitution of a most decided character, In- 
deed, the strong thought for which he was so remarkable could 
never have existed independently of strong feeling. No impor- 
tant subject could engage his attention, but it seemed to absorb 
all the energies of his spirit; and not unfrequently he would com. 





municate his own glowing fervor, as if by an electric power, to 
those with whom he was conversing. There are many who can 
remember occasions on which, in some earnest conversation 
that has taken strong hold of his feelings, he has, as it would 
seem, unconsciously to himself, risen from his seat, and poured 
forth a torrent of vehement, scathing eloquence, which would 
remind one of some of the most terrific bursts of the Grecian 
orator. 

But notwithstanding the strength, we may say sternness of his 
nature,—meaning however by sternness, nothing more than a most 
fearless, uncompromising independence ,—his heart was susnepti- 
ble in a high degree of all the gentler and more tender emotions, 
His attachment to his friends was singularly strong; and there 
are not a few who remember how greatly he rejoiced in their hap- 
piness, and how ready he was to serve them, even at the expense 
of his own convenience. His letters to his daughter, many of 
which we have been allowed to read, breathe the warmest paren- 
tal affection and solicitude, and are among the finest specimens of 
letters from a parent to a child that we remember to have met 
with. 

He had naturally a keen sense of right and wrong, and few 
men were less tolerant than he in respect to manifest and palpa- 
ble perverseness. If he regarded an individual as having been 
guilty of unworthy conduct, the fesling of disapprobation was 
very likely to sink into contempt; and such was his abhorrence 
of all disguise, that if he did not give utterance to it in the 
presence of the individual himself, it was probably for want of 
a suitable opportunity. Accustomed as he was to act in accord- 
ance with the rigid dictates of integrity and honour, he found it 
difficult to brook the least departure from either; and where 
such departure was once made manifest to him, it was no easy 
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matter for the individual ever to restore himself to the favor 
which he had forfeited. 

In his personal aspect and bearing Judge Spencer was emi- 
nently favored. He was considerably more than six feet in height, 
was well proportioned in his frame, and vigorous and rapid in his 
movements. Even after he was past eighty, he wasto be seen 
walking about with so firm and elastic a step, and conversing on 
every subject with such intelligence and power, that one could 
almost forget that he was a man of another generation. His 
countenance was the faithful index of his character,—bold, ener- 
getic and honest. Ifhe had been a stranger in a foreign country, 
so much of majesty was there in his general aspect, that he could 
searcely have walked the streets without being an object of atten- 
tion. His manners, without the semblance of formality or affec- 
tation, had all the gracefulness and dignity of the court. He was 
at home in every circle, and could as easily accommodate himself 
tothe humblest as to the loftiest intellect in society. 

In the legal and judicial departments, no doubt, he earned his 
brightest laurels, and is destined to have his most enduring repu- 
tation. As a lawyer he was associated with a cluster of the 
brightest lights, perhaps of which, the profession in this country 
can boast,—among whom were Hamilton, Burr, and Harrison ; 
and though he was greatly the junior of most of them, it is under- 
stood that his efforts at the bar, especially while he was Attorney- 
General, ranked well with the very highest legal efforts of the 
time. As a judge, it is perhaps safe to say that few men of any 
period have attained to a higher distinction. Here especially the 
wonderful quickness of his intellect, and his ability, as if by intu- 
ition, to search through the intricacies of any case ; his superiority 
to petty intrigue, and his determination to adhere to his own hon- 
est convictions, let the result be what it might : in short, all the 
distinctive qualities of his intellectual and moral character here 
found full scope for their exercise. So proverbial was his impar- 
tiality in the exercise of this office, that we remember to have 
heard of an instance, in which an individual who was about to 
have an important’cause tried before him, expressed his appre- 
hension that he might suffer in the issue of the trial, from belong- 
ing to the same political party with the judge ; for, said he, he is 
so much on his guard against the influence of political prejudice, 
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that if he errs at all, it will be likely to be in favor of his opponent, 
His whole course as a judge may be said to have been a brilliant 
one; and with this, too, no doubt, was connected the highest use. 
fulness of his life. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that Judge Spencer was akeen and 
uncompromising politician. Inthe earlier part of his career, he 
sympathised strongly with the democracy of the country, but in 
the later divisions of parties, he showed himself an earnest and 
indomitable Whig. He noted carefully, to the close of life, every 
political party, and expressed his own views, openly, earnestly, 
and on all suitable occasions. No one could have been more 
deeply interested than he in the progress and final result of the 
Presidential election of 1844. He presided with great dignity at 
the Baltimore Whig Convention for the nomination of a candi- 
date for the Presidency ; and there are many who remember how 
cordially he approved of what was done on that occasion, and 
how his whole soul went into the mighty contest. He saw, or 
thought he saw, signs of portentous import in the management of 
our political concerns ; and however men might dissent from his 
views, no one could have a doubt in respect to the honesty and 
strength of his convictions. 

It is believed that, during his whole life, Judge Spencer evine- 
ed a high respect for christian institutions, and was accustomed 
to attend regularly on public worship. But, like many others of 
high official distinction, he suffered himself to be so much absorb- 
ed in public concerns, that he found little time to devote to his 
higher and more commanding interests. But after age had fur- 
rowed his visage and silvered his locks, he was led to a course 
of deep reflection and solemn self-communion, which resulted in 
a practical and ultimately a public assent to the truth and impor- 
tance of Christianity. After having held the subject to his mind 
for a considerable time in earnest and anxious contemplation, he 
became a member of the Episcopal church at Lyons, the place 
of his residence, and from that time to his death he is understood 
to have evinced in his general conversation and deportment much 
of the christian temper. The severe features of his character 
were beautifully chastened and softened by the spiritual influence 
of the Gospel ; and his friends, who saw him from day to day, felt 
that his path was constantly growing brighter. When the die 
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on af abieb he feally died, began to develope itself, though he 
evidently had no expectation that it would have a fatal issue, he 
seemed willing to repose implicitly in the orderings of Divine 
Providence respecting him. Andas the case gradually became 
more doubtful, his confidence in the wisdom and goodness of his 
Heavenly Father did not forsake him; and when it was demon- 
strated even to his own conviction, that he had but a little longer 
time to spend on earth, he exhibited more than ever the loving 
and trusting spiritofachild. His last days and hours are rep- 
resented as having furnished a most edifying example of chris- 
tian submission and faith; and those who were with him at 
the last, felt that they were standing around the bed of an 
expiring patriarch. His latter days were emphatically his 
best, for it was then that he learned to be absorbed in the 
paramount interests of the world to come. He was indeed a 
truly great, useful and venerable man, and so posterity will 
record concerning him. 

Judge Spencer was married three times; first to a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Canfield, his instructor in Law, and afterwards suc- 
cessively to two sisters of DeWitt Clinton. His last wife he 
survived several years. He has left four children, all occupy- 
ing places of usefulness and responsibility; one of whom is the 
Hon. John,C. Spencer, late Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, 


THE LAST NIGHT IN ENGLAND.’ 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Hark, to the midnight clock. 

The faint Spring Moon 
Looks down on Clifton’s heights, while at their feet 
Sleeps the quick-tempered Avon. Graceful domes 
Catch silver from its beams, as lone I muse, 
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Listing for the last time, the noon of night 
Told out from yon grey tower. 

For the last time! 
And so, farewell, Old England. Oft my heart 
In careless childhood, long‘d to see thy face, 
For like a Mother, thou dids’t tell me tales, 
Of knight, and tournament, and ladye-love, 
The hooded falcon, on her finger’s tip, 
And sing me minstrel lays, and ballad chimes, 
Till I forgot my play. 


Well hast thou kept 
The glowing promise to my fancy made, 
Opening thy treasures to my graver eye, 
Thy classic domes, and abbies’ letter'd aisles, 
Baronial palaces, and cottage homes, 
Where the plump infant fills its hand with flowers,— 
Still, with thy rich, cathedral melodies 
Soothiag my sul. 

But at this parting hour, 

*T were sad to think I ne’er may see thee more, 
Save that my western home so beckoneth me, 
Peering with vine-clad porch across the wave, 

That on my brow I feel its breath of joy, 
Sweeping all clouds away. | 
I give thee thanks 
For kindly words, and hospitalities | 





Sweet fothe stranger. Wonderful art thou, 
With thy few leazues of billow beaten rock, 
Lifting thy trident o’er the farthest seas, 
And making to thyself, in every clime, 
Some tributary. Still extend thy hand, 
Oh white-cliff’d Albion, o’er the wat’ry deep, 
Grasping my Country in a true embrace. 
For whatso’er doth bind those christian lands 
In amity, is dear,—whether the threads 
That Genius, like the venturous spider throws 
High o'er the gulf of ages,—or such links 
As Science forges, or bold Commerce turns 
To golden chains, weaving like her of old, 
Philistia’s sorceress, with the pen and web 
The mighty dreamer’s locks. 

Once more,—farewell! 
And let no hostile purpose spring to birth, 
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Between our realms. For History hath not grav’d 
So strange a madness on her time-worn scroll, 
As this would be—Mother ’gainst Daughter set 
In reckless warfare, shedding kindred blood. 
No. Show your faith’s true glory, by its fruits 
Of peace, and charity. 
So, may ye stand 
Until the strong Archangel, with his foot 
On Sea and Land, shall toll the knell of time. 
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THE ECONOMY OF SNOW. 


Although our subject concerns only the utility of the beauti- 
ful meteor known as snow, the temptation to treat of the topic 
esthetically—to dwell upon the marvellous magnificence and 
minute peculiarities of the phenomenon itself—is almost irresisti- 
ble. It is a rare thought to indulge, when standing among the 
eddies of flakes as they circle in the wintry blast, that a world of 
crystals is falling around us ; that every crystal is shaped to a 
beauty more exact than the finest work of art, and variously 
moulded* into pyramids, prisms, stars, feathery shafts, and all 
these combined ; that these crystals are all as transparent as the 
clearest glass, but whitened by the reflection of the light inter- 
cepted within their innumerable sides: that, although clear and 
regular in form as the hardest jewel, yet are they light enough to 
fly on the wind, and delicate enough to dissolve into water at a 
single touch: that these flakes are susceptible of surprising differ- 
ences of size,—when the air scarcely touches the freezing point, 
falling a full inch in diameter, and when the biting air congeals 
them almost into dust, coming down in misty and impalpable 
clouds. But we have no time to dwell upon such points as these. 

It has long been understood, that snow is a protection to vege- 
tation, shielding it from the excessive and too long continued 
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* Scoresby enumerates six hundred varieties of snow crystals. 
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rigors of the winter’s frosts. But it has been quite recently set. 
tled, at there is an actual increase of heat under snow. Experi. 
ments show a difference of several degrees between the tempera. 
ture of snow near the surface and at a few inches’ depth below 
the surface. Many plants, which survive cold seasons when the 
ground is occasionally wrapped in a rube woven of countless 
flakes of frozen moisture, are killed during what are called open 
winters. Plants die during winter in England, which flourish in 
the colder but more snowy regions of the Alps. While the growth 
of a very large number of the vegetables, necessary for the sus. 
tenance of human life, is so timed, as to give a full opportunity 
for their maturity between the vicissitudes of cold—seed-time and 
harvest within the few warm months of the year,—still, there ig 
a large class of plants which require more than one year’s life to 
bring them to full and luxuriant growth---the grasses and the 
trees—and it is needful that during their torpid life in winter the 
roots, which contain the spring of life, should not be stiffened into 
death by the perpetual succession of frosts. It becomes plain, 
therefore, that the fall of snow is one of the chief blessings of the 
temperate climes ; allowing us all the many physical and moral 
advantages of a bracing winter, while it prevents the roots of the 
tender herbage from dying under the penetrating touch of the 
cold. 

The very form of the snow is exactly adapted to this purpose, 
It comes in particles as light as feathers and fills every hollow and 
indentation of the ground’s surface, and seems to be folded like a 
flexible robe over it. Ifthe moisture of the air froze into hard, 
stone-like pieces, such as the hail, or came down in the form of 
solid ice, it would not only injure man and beast and plants by its 
pelting force, but would furnish no close and snug covering for 
the ground, through which the air is slowly filtered and in quan- 
tities just sufficient to sustain the low vitality of vegetation. 

The cause of the deadly cold, under which vegetable nature 
pines, is the rapid radiation of heat. The texture of snow ren 
ders it a bad conductor and heat is radiated with slowness 
through its subtle fibres. 

Nature exhibits her usual proneness for variety in the amount 
of protection she sends to the earth. Sometimes the covering is 
scanty and is rent away by a short attack of sunshine or rain— 
Again it comes in immense masses and remains long, jealously 
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fostering the germs of life beneath it. When the snows first com- 
mence, they are usually light and fleeting, but when the rigors 
of frost demand it in the dead of winter, they pile fold on fuld of 
their shining drapery around the chilled face of nature. In all 
these hings we see the wisdom of the Divine Power, which, in 
more senses than one, “ GIVETH SNOW LIKE wooL”—like wool, in 
its whiteness, delicate texture and beneficent warmth. 

But snow is not only beneficial in respect to vegetable life ; 
it affects favorably animal existence itself. It is universally 
known that it is used by the poor Esquimaux as the building ma- 
terial of their huts. It is all that they can procure, as no timber 
js to be found on their sterile shores. For them it makes a most 
comfortable shelter, as impervious to the blast as the plastered 
wall or the slated roof. It is a well-known fact, too, that the air 
is warmed by the falling snow, much heat being thrown off in the 
process of changing atmospheric vapor into frozen crystals. 

The color of snow, however, is perhaps one of the most remark- 
able features of its economy. It is white, of the purest kind and 
degree—the color that reflects almost all the heat it receives, in- 
stead of absorbing, like black and the other dark colors. 1f snow 
were black, so much would the bitter cold of the arctic regious be 
increased, that it is not probable that animal life could be sus- 
tained there. Black absorbs nearly all the heat it receives, and 
reflects next to none into the atmosphere. It is for this reason 
that we see such an illimitable variety of hues, especially the dark 
colors, beautifying the tropics. If the surface of natural objects 
was there of a prevailing white color, the heat would be intolera- 
ble. 

Another benefit arising from the color of snow is this: the 
rapid radiation of heat from such pure white and the slight ab- 
sorbing power peculiar to this absence of color, prevents its rap- 
id melting. In countries where immense quantities of snow are 
found, if snow was black and absorbed instead of reflecting the 
burning rays of the sun, the swift and complete melting of the 
mass would cause terrific inundations, which would make the 
whole of the polar regions uninhabitable. 

The color (or rather the no color) of snow gives an advan- 
tage in respect to light. The polar regions are not lighted by 
the sun for many months together. This long night would be 
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a bright carpet of snow reflects the faint light which streams 
down from the sky, the dismal scene is in a measure relieved by 
this dim radiance. 

But why, it may be asked, is the sterile mountain covered with 
deep and perpetual snow? Its rocky sides are bald of all vege. 
tation, such as needs the protection of a dense mass of snow,— 
But the snows of the mountains are by no means useless, Ip 
many torrid regions, the winds that blow down the sides of the 
whitened steeps carry coolness and health with them. In Mex. 
ico they temper the burning air with that cool play, which 
makes the summer of northern latitudes so grateful. Besides 
this, the perpetual snows of the mountains perform other offices 
of good. It is from them that rivers take their source. Their 
inexhaustible moisture gushes out at the touch of the sun, finds 
a thousand paths through the mountain gorges and finally forms 
gigantic streams, which thunder down the mountains and then 
subside to placid but powerful streams in the valley below, fer- 
tilizing millions of acres. They pour down, perhaps, into torrid 
regions, refreshing the air as well as the soil and supplying with 
moisture lands rarely visited by the rains. The water that 
comes from melted snow, is said to contain an unusual quantity 
of oxygen, which gives the greatest spring to the vitality of her- 
bage. 

In the opening part of our article, we hinted that an discussion 
concerned rather the economy than the beauty of snow. Per 
haps we should have said that, in respect to snow, as in count 
less millions of natural objects in the world, beauty is a part of 
its economy. [External graces are manifestly designed to serve 
some useful moral purpose. Otherwise beauty would not so far 
prevail around us. Waste and profusion, too, are a part of the 
economy of nature—because they subserve some higher end than 
mere material use. Perhaps the purpose is to enlarge the de- 
sires and ambition of mankind above a narrow utilitarian scope; 
to show us that good does not consist of those things only that go 
into the mouth or clothe the person or appease the appetites; to 
show man, that after all his toils for his slender possessions, the 
world is full, even to waste, of treasures of beauty, which he can 
neither create nor appropriate. Certainly, there is something 
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morally cheering about what is externally beautiful. Perhaps, 
without it we should all live in suicidal despair. If we did not 
haye something to distract us from the dull round, imposed upon 
us by the necessities of our nature, we might abhor so senseless 
alife. But the smile of beauty,—the evidences of benevolent de- 
sign,—the signs of inexhaustible riches and power, are all around 
us and we take courage at the thought that we must be in the 
hands of Infinite Goodness, which has not formed us in vain. 

In the polar regions, the beauty of snow seems almost neces- 
sary, not only because it furnishes light during the long nights of 
the year, as we have already mentioned—but because it relieves 
in manifold ways, the gloom of those cheerless regions. No 
sweet prospect of gray hill and green valley, no phantasmagoria 
of infinitely various colors, no streams reposing in the laps of 
rich meadows, enliven there the dull sensibilities of man. But 
the inhabitant of the arctic regions has all around him the color 
least tiresome to the-eye ; and when the aurora shoots its magnetic 
rays into the sky, heightened to dazzling effulgence by the reflec- 
tions of illumitable fields of snow, he lives in a glow of beauty, 
unsurpassed in any clime. Sometimes, too, the fields around him 
are of the deepest crimson, overgrown with minute vegetable 
particles, tenacious enough of life to flourish on beds of snow. 
And sometimes, this mimic vegetation has a green hue, making a 
cold bank of frozen crystals rival the meadow-sward of the tem- 
perate zones,* 





Even among us, the wintry prospect is cheered by the presence 
of snow. Clothing dead nature like a shroud, it hides the marks 
of decay and even binds robes of b eauty around the withered 
and desolate scene. And very often, when mixed with rain, it 
offers rich material to the cunning fingers of the frost, for turn- 
ing the whole face of nature into a miracle of splendor. We 
have seen the trunks of the grove polished like marble shafts and 
overhung with a mass of crystals, surpassing the stalactites and 
stalagmites of mammoth grottoes. Every branch has been fringed 
with pendent jewels. Flashing in the silver lustre of the moon 
or burning in the beams of the sun, the scene has reminded us of 
the fabled arcades of fairy-land, where trees bear fruits of pre- 





* This explanation of the phenomena of red and green suow seems now to 


be generally believed. 
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cious stones and silver pillars line the walks. Such wonders of 


beauty as the winter of the North often presents, are calculated 
to stir even the vulgarest mind with cheering thoughts. The 
hear is elevated, if not made thankful, and we wonder at the 
Power which makes all seasons beautiful ; which decks even 
rugged winter in robes of lustrous white, and hangs myriads of 
jewels upon its bare and withered members. 








NOVEMBER. 


They call thee saddest month of all the year, 

In England ; and in that benighted isle, 

Where Nature’s face is seldom seen to smile, 

Some force of reason in it doth appear : 

But not so in my native land; for here, 

Even while 1 write, a flood of light pours in, 

Clear, warm, and bright, as if it sought to win 

My random mood to thoughts of happy cheer. 

Yon growing wood, which, but a month ago, 

Wore the gay livery of green and red, 

Marks, with a seeming pride, the mass below 

Of faded leaves, all withered, crushed, and dead, 

As if it knew that the returning Spring 

Would added strength and fresher verdure bring. 
Hartford. H. A. & 
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(Continued from page 208.) 

On the 28th, at 8 o’clock in the evening, a light trade wind 
which came from the South enabled us to advance well on our 
way during the two or three days that it lasted. On the 31st, the 
wind changed a little, but nevertheless without ceasing to be favor- 
able for us. It brought with it however a heavy fog, which pre- 
vented us from secipg the land, which we supposed to be not far 
distant, and to which we were in fact very near. In the middle 
of the day the weather cleared, and we saw without difficulty the 
coast bordered with a great quantity of rocks, which they named 


“Sugar-loaves”—(pains de sucre), because they were of that 
shape. They were entirely covered with snow. In the evening 
we entered the strait through which we had to pass in going to 
Hudson’s Bay. 

This strait, which is called the canal or strait of the North, is 
very difficult of navigation on account of the islands of ice which 
are continually forming in this cold climate, and through this pas- 
sage discharge themselves into the open sea. The shores of the 
strait run generally WNW and ESE. At both ends of it there 
are some islands situated on the southern shore. Those which 
are found at the entrance of the strait—at the Eastern end to- 
wards Europe—are called the Bouton Islands. They are in Lat 
60° and some minutes. Those which are situated at the other 
extremity of the same strait, are called the Digues Islands. They 
are in about 63.2 Besides these there are many others scattered 
through the strait, which is 135 leagues in length. Its least breadth 
is seven or eight leagues, but it is generally much wider. We 
saw from time to time large bays, especially near the Bouton 
Islands. There.is one in particular much larger than the rest, 
by which they say it is possible to go to the southern extremity of 
the Bay of Hudson ; but this is very doubtful. 

It often takes a long time to go through this strait, but we made 
the passage very happily in four days. We entered it at 4 o’clock 


in the morning of the 1st of September, and left it on the 5th, also” 


in the morning, with a wind very favorable, but which increased 
35 
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very much on the 6th. On the 7th, the weather was calm, which 


gave more than fifty persons an opportunity of receiving the sacra- 
ment on the next day, which was the Festival of the Nativity of 
the Holy Virgin. 

The calm continued on the 8th, the 9th, and the 10th, which 
caused much sadness and disquietude among all the crew, | 
therefore expected our Canadians to implore the protection of St. 
Anne, whom they regard as the patron saint of the country, and 
all honor with much piety. My proposition was received with 
joy, and we engaged to make during all that day, both morning 
and evening, our public prayers in honor of that saint. During 
the following night the wind became favorable. 

On the 12th we discovered the North land, (/a terre du Nord,) 
but below the point we wished to make. The wind having again 
become contrary, we beat about during several days without mak- 
ing any headway, and were at length obliged to cast anchor. 
We now began to suffer much—the cold increased—and our 
water was almost exhausted. In this extremity our Canadians 
came to me with a proposal, that they should make a vow to St, 
Anne, to consecrate to her honor the first gain they made in this 
country. I approved of their design after communicating it to 
M. d’Iberville. At the same time I exhorted them to strive after 
their own sanctification, since it was the purity of their lives 
which rendered their vows agreeable to God. The greater part 
profited by my advice, and came to confession and received the 
sacrament. The following day the sailors wished to follow the 
example of the Canadians, and make the same vow which they 
had done; while M. d’Iberville and the other officers took the 
lead inthe movement. The following night, which was that of the 
21st of September, God gave us a favorable wind. 

On the 24th, at 6 o’clock in the evening, we entered the river 
Bourbon. The joy was great through the whole crew. It was 
on Friday, and we chanted the hymn, Vezilla Regis, and above 
all, that of O Crux ave, which we repeated many times in honor of 
the adorable Cross of our Savior, in a country where it was un- 
known to the Indians, and where it had been so often profaned by 
the heretics, who had thrown down with contempt all the crosses 
which we the French had in other times erected there. 

This river, to which the French have given the name of Bour- 
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bon, is called by the English, the river Pornetton ; from whence 
it happens, that many of the French still call the territories 
around, the country of Pornetton. The river is deep and broad, 
and extends far into the heart of the country, but as it is filled 
with rapids, it is less convenient for the trade of the Indians. For 
this reason the English have not built their fort on its banks. At 
the South-East of the river Bourbon, and in the same bay, another 
river empties, equally great, which the first discoverers called the 
river of St. Therese, because the wife of him who first saw it 
bore the name of that holy saint. 

These two rivers are only separated by a low tongue of land, 
which forms in both of them very extensive shallows. The 
mouths of these rivers are in Lat. 57° and some minutes. They 
both run to the same point of the compass, and .for a long dis- 
ance their channels are not more than one or two leagues apart. 
The shallows with which they are filled render them dangerous 
to large vessels. But as this difficulty exists to a less extent in 
the river Bourbon, it was determined that the Poli should winter 
there, while the Salamandre was placed in the river St. Therese, 
on the banks of which the English had built their fort, on the 
tongue of land which separates the two rivers, 

We arrived, as I said before, in the river Bourbon, on the 
24th, at 6 o’clock in the evening. The same night they sent a 
party of our people on shore to attempt to surprise some of the 
English. They found however much difficulty in landing on ac- 
count of the shallows, and were obliged to cast themselves into 
the water, while the ice which lined the banks furnished an addi- 
tional obstacle. Among those who were sent on shore was an 
Iroquois Indian, whom on leaving Quebec they had requested 
me to baptize. I had hitherto deferred this rite, to allow time 
for his further instruction, but now seeing the perils to which he 
was exposed, I did not think it right to put it off any longer. One 
of our Canadians however who spoke the Iroquois language, had 
been of great service to me in preparing him for that step. The 
people whom we had sent on shore were not able to surprise any 
of the English, because we had been seen the moment of our 
arrival, and they had all immediately retired within their works, 
but on the 25th they brought off two Indians, whom they had 
_ taken near the fort. 
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M. a’ ee ille had been on een same day to sound the river, 
and look for a place where our vessel could be sheltered during 
the winter. We found one which was very commodious, and 
after having visited those whom he had caused to debark, and 
given them his orders, he charged M. de Serigny with the care of 
taking the Poli round to the place assigned, and then on the 27th 
went himself on board of the Salamandre, whither I followed 
him. 

On the evening of the same day we arrived at the mouth of 
the river St. Therese, nor did we fail on entering it, to place our. 
selves under the protection of that holy saint. In the middle of 
the nit ght M. d’Iberville departed to sound this second river, On 
the 28th, we advanced up it a league and a half, by means of the 
tide, the winds being ahead. The rest of the day was employed 
in sounding both shores. On the 29th we again made a short 
league, and M. d’Iberville went on shore to mark out his camp, 
and the spot alongside of which he intended the ship to lay. He 
found one which he liked, about half a league below the fort. A 
large point of land, sufficiently high, extended into the river, and 
thus formed a kind of bay, in which the ship could be entirely 
sheltered from the drifting of the ice, which is to be very much 
feared in the Spring, Orders were accordingly issued for those 
of our people who had already landed, to encamp in this place 
They were not more than 20 in number, but the Indians of the 
country had reported to the English that they were more than 
40 or 5), which intelligence had always deterred them from going 
out of the fort. 

On the 30th, it was impossible for us to advance. The 1st of 
October found us still in the same state, the wind always ahead, 
and as we ran aground at each low tide, it was impossible to tack. 
The wind too, and the cold, and the ice increased every day. We 
thus found ourselves only one league from the place where we 
ought to debark, but in danger of never reaching it. At length 
the crew began to be alarmed; but I exhorted them to trust to 
the protection of God, who had never yet deserted them in their 
voyage. On board the Salamandre they made the same run 
which had already been made: in the Poli, and on that very day 
the wind changed and became favorable. 


At eight o’clock in the evening we weighed anchor, the moon 
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being very bright, and favored by the tide, our boat rowed by 
six oars towed the ship, and conducted it even within gun-shot 
of the place where we wished to go. We were still however not 
able to land there, for the tide left us. In passing the fort they 
gave us three or four discharges from their cannon, but their 
bullets did not reach us. Our Canadians only answered them 
with the Sassa Koues ; which is the name the Indians have be- 
stowed on the peculiar cries they make in sign of rejoicing. 

On the 2d we thought our vessel would have been lost. As we 
got under way, in the hope of immediately making the port, 
which, so to speak, we were just touching, a great whirlwind of 
snow concealed the land from us, while a violent North-west 
wind threw us on a shallow, where we grounded at high tide. 
Here we passed a most dismal night. At 6 in the evening, the ice, 
brought down by the current and thrust on by the wind, com- 
menced striking against the ship with a noise so frightful, that it 
might have been heard at the distance of a league. This crashing 
continued four or five hours. The ice shocked the vessel so 
rudely, that it pierced the wood, and stripped it off in many 
places to the breadth of three or four fingers. M. d’Iberville, to 
lighten the vessel, thought best to throw overboard on the shallow 
12 pieces of cannon, and divers other things which the water 
could not destroy, and which would not be injured by remaining 
there. He afterwards made a covering on the sand for these 
pieces of cannon, for fear lest they should be dragged off in the 
Spring by the drifting of the ice. 

On the 3d the wind having somewhat moderated, M.d’Iber- 
ville determined to commence discharging the ship, which was 
every moment in danger of perishing. We were unable to use 
the boat for this purpose, because it was not possible to manage it 
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amongst the ice, which was constantly carried by in great quan- 
tities. We therefore employed bark-canoes which we had brought 
with us from Quebec, and which our Canadians guided through 
the midst of the ice with wonderful skill. 

For some days afterwards I was unwell, and had at the same 
time a fever. M. d’Iberville pressed me to go on shore, but I 
could not make up my mind to quit the vessel in the: peril in 
which it then was, and in the midst of the alarm in which I saw 
all the crew. I was constrained however to do so by the sad 
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news which we shortly afterwards received. M. de Chateauguai, 
a young officer of nineteen years of age, and the brother of M, @ 
Iberville, had gone to discharge his gun towards the English fort, 
to occupy their attention, and prevent their having any know. 
ledge of our embarrassments. Having however advanced too 
far, he was wounded by a ball which passed through him from 
side to side. He sent for me to confess him, and I had myself 
transported thither to the camp. We at first thought his wound 
was not mortal, but were very shortly undeceived, for he died the 
next day. 

We had just before this received news of the Poli, and learned 
that his ship was not in less danger than our own. The winds, the 
shallows, and the ice, had all been obstacles in its way. At one 
time, while aground, it received a severe shock in its keel. Four 
pumps were not sufficient to discharge the water which fiowed in, 
and many barrels of flour were wet in clearing the ship. It was 
not yet relieved, and there was danger of its never being able to 
reach the place where it ought to winter. 

So much sad intelligence did not in any way damp the courage 
of M. d’Iberville. He was deeply touched by the death of his 
brother, whom he had always tenderly loved, but he made ita 
sacrifice to God, in whom he wished to place all his confidence, 
Forseeing that the least sign of inquietude which might appear on 
his countenance, would throw all into consternation, he always 
sustained himself with wonderful firmness, giving every body 
something to do, active himself, and sending forth his orders with 
the same presence of mind as ever. But on the same day God 
consoled him. The very same tide placed both vessels out of dan- 
ger, and conducted each one to the place which had been marked 
out for it, 

On the 5th I baptized two infant children of one of the Indians 
They had been ill for a long time, and I now judged they were. 
in danger. I was the more urgent to baptize them, because the 
next day the Indians were to depart, to spend the winter in the 
forests at a distance from us. But before I baptized them I ob- 
tained from the father a promise, that if they recovered he would 
bring them back to me in the spring to be instructed. They were 
both children of the same father, but of different mothers, polyga- 
my being customary among the Indians in this country. One of 
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the two afterwards died, and the father brought back the survivor 
to me in the following spring, as he had promised. For some time 
afterwards we were busy in building huts for ourselves, in un- 
loading the vessel and in preparing for the seige. 

On the 9th I departed, to return to the Poli, when M. de Tilly, 
a Lieutenant, had been dangerously ill for several days. It was 
the first journey I had made through an American forest. The 
ground over which we passed was very marshy, and we were 
obliged to take circuitous routes to avoid the swamps. The wa- 
ter had begun to freeze, but the ice not being yet sufficiently strong 
to bear our weight, we often sunk in half way upthe leg. We 
made thus five leagues on the snow and in the forests, if indeed 
we may use that word, for in this country they have no open 
woods, The trees are mingled up in some places with thickets 
and brambles, and then again in others they are interspersed with 
clear savannas. 

When at length we reached the banks of the river Bourbon, 
we found ourselves very much embarrassed. The ship was on 
the other side, and the river in this place a league and a half wide, 
very rapid, and at that time filled with floating ice. Those who 
had accompanied me judged the passage impracticable, and I had 
some difficulty in overcoming their opposition. But a little while 
after, the river became clear, the ice having drifted away with 
the falling of the tide. We therefore embarked immediately, after 
having carried our canoe over the ice which had formed along the 
banks of the river. We set out at sunset, and arrived in safety at 
the beginning of the night. 

We found the ship in a safe and commodious place, and the 
crew beginning to recover from their past fatigues. I saw the 
sick man to whom I administered the consolations of our faith, re- 
ceived his confession the next day, and gave him the Sacrament. 
After dinner, I went to visit our Canadians and sailors, who had 
established themselves in huts on shore. ‘On my return they in- 
formed me that the passage of the river was again practicable, 
and I immediately embarked, as I had promised to return without 
delay on account of the expected attack on the fort. Reaching 
‘the other side very late, we put up a hut in which to pass the 
night. We had built it with much carelessness as we trusted to 

‘the clearness of the sky, an oversight which we had cause after- 
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wards to repent of, for we were during three hours exposed to a 
heavy fall of snow. 

On the 11th, we reached our camp, where everything was in 
readiness for the seige. They had made through the woods an 
excellent road on which to transport their cannon, the mortars and 
bombs. On the 12th, they fixed their mortars, and on the 13th, 
as they were ready to open on the fort, they sent to summon the 
enemy to capitulate, offering them favorable terms if they would 
surrender immediately. They asked until 8 o’clock the next morn- 
ing to give their answer, and requested that we would not disturb 
them during the night, about the fort. This was accordingly 
granted them. The next morning at the hour appointed, they 
brought forward their conditions, which were at once assented to, 
for they did not even demand to retain their arms or tents. Their 
minister had given the terms of capitulation in latin, and I acted as 
interpreter on our side. The English had been seized with fear 
on our first arrival, and from that time had kept themselves entirely 
shut up, without even daring to go out at night, to procure water 
from the river which flowed at the base of the fort. 

The same day M. d’Iberville sent his Lieutenant, M. du Tas to 
take possession. He went thither himself on the morrow, the 
Festival of Saint Therese, and named it Fort Bourbon. The 
same day I celebrated the Mass there and chanted the Te Deum, 
The fort was only of wood, both smaller and weaker than we had 
supposed, and the booty we had gained was also much less than 
we had hoped for. The English were 53 in number, all large 
men and well made, but those who commanded them were much 
more skillful in commerce than in the profession of arms, in which 
they had never been exercised. It was for this reason that they 
surrendered so easily. In all these things we could not but ad- 
mire the wonderful arrangement of divine Providence. On en- 
tering the river of St. Therese, we had with confidence invoked 
the protection of the holy Saint whose name the river bore, and 
God arranged every thing in such a manner, that on the very day 
of the Festival of the same Saint we should obtain possession of 
the fort, which renders us masters of the navigation and all the 
commerce of this great river. 

The same day I thought it well to return on a visit to M. de Til- 
ly, whom I had left very ill. I set out therefore after dinner, and 
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reached the banks of the river Rinses but found the crossing 
absolutely impracticable. We therefore erected our hut, and 
spent the whole night there. he next day, the river being no 
better, we made on the banks fires which sent up high columns of 
smoke, this being the signal agreed on to announce the capture of 
the fort. They replied by similar signals, and we returned to the 
fort. Three days afterwards, that is to say, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, I joined M. de Caumont, a brother of M. de Tilly, and two 
other persons their relatives, together with a Canadian, in an at- 
tempt to pass over together to the Poli. We again found the 
river in a very bad state, and the next day it was no better. Nev- 
ertheless, we determined to risk the passage, which was not ac- 
complished without great danger, but at last we arrived safely. I 
did not again leaye the sick man until the 28th, which was the day 
of hisdeath. After the funeral services were over, I wished to re- 
turn to the fort to celebrate the Festival of All-saints, but was un- 
able to pass that river until All-soul’s Day.* We lost our way 
that night in the woods, and after wandering for a long time found 
ourselves in the place from which we set out. There we passed 
the night, and reached the fort on the 3d of November. I have 
since often made these little journeyings ; for disease, and partic- 
ularly the scurvy, having spread among our crew, I was constantly 
obliged to go from the fort to the Poli, and from the Poli to the 
fort, to assist the sick. I had myself some slight attacks of the 
scurvy, but the exercise I was obliged to take, in aiding here and 
there those who were in some danger, dissipated, what I believe 
to have been the commencement of the malady. 

At the commencement of October, the river St. Therese was 
entirely closed by ice three or four leagues above the fort, where 
there are some islands which render the channel very narrow ; 
but we did not begin passing over on it opposite to the fort, until 
the 13th of November. The river Bourbon was not entirely closed 
until the night of Jan. 23d. 1695. After this we were able to pass 
over to the Poli on the ice, which very much shortened our jour- 
ney. The ice commenced breaking up in the river St. Therese 
on the 30th of May, but in the river Bourbon, not until the 11th 
of June. On the 30th of July, we embarked to go with one or 


° fa the Romen Calendar, All-saints’ doy is Nov. lst., ond All- souls’ day, the 


day after, Nov, 2d.—K. 
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two ships to the roadstead at the mouth of the river St. Therese, 
to await the arrival of the English ships, which are accustomed to 
come there at that season. However, we waited for them in Vain, 
for none ever appeared, 

I had undertaken on my arrival to learn the language of the In- 
dians, and for this purpose wished to avail myself of the services 
of two of them who had remained during the winter ina hut near 
the fort. But my frequent excursions from one river to the other 
were a great hindrance, besides which, the man was a slave from 
another nation and only imperfectly knew their language, while 
his wife, who had a deep hatred of the French, never spoke to me 
except in waywardness, and often purposely deceived me. Neyv- 
ertheless, the visits which I made them had one good effect. I had 
gained the confidence of this poor man and begun to instruct him 
as far as was in my power, when he fell sick. He then wished for 
baptism, which I had the satisfaction of administering to him be- 
fore his death. 

I will now relate what I have been able to learn about the In- 
dians of this country. There are seven or eight different nations 
which trade at the fort, and this year 1695, more have arrived than 
usual. The number of canoes amounted to more than 300. The 
farthest distant, the most numerous, and the most powerful, are 
the Assiniboéls and the Krigs, or otherwise the Kiristinnons ;* and 
it is only necessary to learn the languages of these two nations, 
The language of Krigs, which is Algonqiune, and that of the Indi- 
ans nearest the fort, is the same except in some few words, and a 
very little variation of accent. But the language of the Assinibo. 
éls is very different from this, being the same as that of the Sciouz 
to whom my brother has made two journeys. They even assert 
that the Assiniboéls are a tribe of the Scioux, who separated from 
them a long time ago, and have since been engaged in constant 
wars withthem. The Krigs, and the Assiniboéls, are allies, who 
have the same enemies and engage in the same wars. Many of 
the Assiniboéls, speak the Krigs’ language, and many of the Krigs 
that of the Assiniboéls. 

The Krigs are numerous, and the country very great, for they 
extend even to Lake Superior, where many of them go to trade. 


* In all cases, the orthography of these Indian names has been preserved 
uuchanged trom the manner in which it was written by the Jesuits.—K. 
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I have seen those among them who had been to Sault de Sainte 
Marie and Michilimakinak. The river Bourbon extends even to 
the Lake of the Krigs. To go there takes from 20 to 25 days ; 
while it requires 30 or 40 days to reach the country of the Assi- 
niboels. 

These Indians are well made in body, large, robust, active, and 
nnured to cold or fatigue. The Assiniboéls are accustomed to 
make large drawings on their bodies, representing serpents, birds, 
and figures of various other kinds, They impress them by prick- 
ing the skin with little pointed bones, and then filling the holes 
with the dust of powdered charcoal. They are sedate in disposi- 
tion, and may even be said to be phlegmatic. The Krigs are more 
lively, always in motion, always dancing or singing. They are 
both brave and fond of war. We might compare the Assin- 
iboéls to the Flemings, and the Krigs to the Gascons, their dispo- 
sitions being in effect similar to those of these two nations. These 
Indians have no villages, nor any fixed abode. They are always 
roving and wandering, living by the chase and fishing. In the 
summer, however, they collect by the lakes, where they remain 
two or three months, and afterwards go to gather the material of 
their provisions. 

The Indians who are nearest this place, live only by the chase. 
They are continually ranging the woods, without settling down in 
any particular place, either in summer or winter, unless where 
they find themselves particularly successful in hunting. Then 
they build their wigwams there, and remain until there is nothing 
left to eat. They are often obliged to pass three or four days 
without taking any nourishment on account of their own improvi- 
dence. Like the others they are inured to cold and accustomed 
to fatigue; but in other respects, they are slothful, timid, lazy 
stupid, and every way vicious, 

With regard to the religion they profess, it is, I believe, the 
same as that of other Indians, but I am not as yet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with it, to speak definitely of the nature of their idola- 
try. I know that they have some kind of sacrifices, they have 
grand Jugglers, and like the other Indians, a custom of the pipe, 
which they call calumet. They are accustomed to smoke with re- 
ference to the sun, and absent persons, and sometimes with refer- 
ence to our fort and our ship. Nevertheless, I am able to say 
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nothing certain with regard to their ideas of the Divinity, not hay- 


ing been able tocomprehend them. I can only add, that they are 
extremely superstitious, very depraved, that they live in the prac- 
tice of polygamy, and in an estrangement as great as possible 
from any thing like Christianity. 

Thus we perceive, my Reverend Father, that it will be very 
difficult to establish our faith among this people. I think that if 
we wish to make any progress, it will be necessary to commence 
with the Krigs and the Assinibocls. Besides other considerations 
these Indians are very numerous—they seem to me not so far ~ 
moved as the rest from all ideas of religion—they have more spirit 
—and are settled during at least three or four months of the year, 
It would therefore be more easy to form a mission in their coun- 
try. Iam indeed truly sensible of the difficulties in the way of its 
establishment. In truth, I doubt whether our first fathers in their 
earliest missions in Canada, encountered as many as seem here to 
threaten. But we must not be deterred by these things. God 
will take care of us, and I trust that the more of pain and toil 
these missions seem to promise, so much the more will missionaries 
be found, who will offer themselves to God to be there his mes- 
sengers. 

It only remains for me, my reverend Father, to speak of the 
climate and the temperature of this country. The fort, as I have 
before said, is in the 57° of north latitude, situated at the mouth 
of two fine rivers, but the soil there is very sterile. It is a coun- 
try entirely marshy, except where it is interspersed with savannas, 
We find but little wood, and even that very small. For the dis- 
tance of more than three or four leagues from the fort, there is 
not in any direction an open forest. This undoubtedly happens 
from the violent winds which ordinarily blow from the sea—the 
intense cold, and the snows, which are constantly found here. 
The cold commences in the month of September, and is soon suf- 
ficiently severe to fill the rivers with ice, and sometimes even to 
freeze them entirely. The ice does not depart before the month 
of June, but even then we are not freed from the cold. 

It is true, there are during this time some warm days, (for there 
is scarcely any interval between the oppressive heat and the se- 
vere cold,) but they last only for a short period. The north winds 
which are frequent, soon dissipate this early heat, and often, after 
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having perspired in the morning, we have frost at night. The 
snow lies on the ground for eight or nine months, but it is not very 
heavy. The greatest depth which we had during that winter was 





two or three feet. 

The long winter, although always cold, is nevertheless not uni- 
formly so. The cold, it is true, is often so extreme, that one can. 
not with impunity, show himself out of doors. There were few 
among us indeed who did not bear some marks of it; and among 
other cases was that of one of our sailors, who lost both his ears. 
But there were also at times beautiful days. But what pleased 
me more was, that we never saw any rain, and after a storm of 
snow or poudierie,) it is thus they call the fine snow which insinu- 
ates itself everywhere,) the air was perfectly clear and transpa- 
rent. If I had to choose between the winter and summer in this 
country, I do not know which I should prefer, for in the summer, 
in addition to the heat being burning, our passing so often from 
oppressive warmth to severe cold, and there being rarely three 
fine days in succession, there are also so many Maringuoins or 
musquitos, that we cannot go out without being covered and stung 
on every side. The musquitos here are in greater numbers and 
larger in size than they are in Canada. Then add to all these 
things the fact, that the woods are full of water, and if one enters 
them ever so short a distance, he is liable to sink to his waist. 

But although the country is such as I have here represented it, 
there is still nothing to prevent a person living in it with comfort- 
The rivers are full of fish, and the chase is very abundant. All the 
winter too there are great numbers of partridges, of which we 
killed full twenty thousand. In the Spring and Autumn we 
find also prodigious multitudes of turkeys, geese, ducks, and all 
kinds of aquatic birds. But the best hunting is that of the deer, 
which lasts during the whole year, and particularly in the Spring 
and Autumn, when we see herds of them of three and four hun- 
dred at a time, and even more. M. de Serigny told us, that on 
All-Saints’ day and All-Souls’ Day, he had passed nearly ten 
thousand within one league of the cabins which the people of 
the Poli had on the other side of the river Bourbon. The does are 
very much like the males, except in their horns. The sailors, the 
first time they saw them, were afraid and ran away. Our Cana- 
dians however killed some, and the sailors having been rallied by 
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them, became very brave and followed their example. But we 
see in this how God has taken care of the savages. To compen. 
sate for their sterile land, He has furnished them with nourish. 
ment by sending so great a quantity of game, and giving them 
even a particular skill in killing it. 

Beyond the nations who come to trade at the river St. Therese, 
there are also others much farther North, in a climate even colder 
than this. Such are the [kovirinoucks, who are about a hundred 
leagues from here, but being at war with the Indians of this coun. 
try, they have no trade with the fort. Still farther distant are the 
Eskimaux, and by the side of the Ihovirinoucks, another great na- 
tion allied with them, whom they call the Atimouspigut. They 
are a very numerous people, have villages, and extend even be- 
hind the country of the Assiniboels, with whom they are always 
engaged in war. 

I do not as yet speak the language of the Indians very well, but 
nevertheless, none of them have come to the fort to whom I have 
not spoken of God. I have an inward pleasure in declaring to 
these poor people what they have never before heard announced, 
Many have heard me willingly, and they have thus learned at least 
that Ihave come among them with a different object from the rest 
of the French. I have told them that I came to their country to 
make them acquainted with the God whom I worshipped, and 
they seemed to receive the declaration with joy, and invited me 
to visitthem. I find much greater difficulty in understanding the 
Indians than in speaking to them, far I am already indeed ae- 
quainted with the greater part of their words. M. de La Motte 
has been of great assistance to me, and an Englishman who knows 
the language very well has aided me still more. I have made 
a dictionary of all their words according to an alphabet, and con- 
sidering how little I have been with the Indians, I think that 1 
begin to speak easily and to understand their language. I have 
translated directions for making the sign of the cross, the Pater, 
the Ave, the Credo, and the commandments of God. I have bap- 
tized only two adults among the Indians, who both died shortly 
afterwards. I have also baptized three infants, two of whom have 
since been taken to Heaven; and if I had been able to mix more 
with the Indians, I should have effected more. 

In the beginning of September, 1695 our two ships departed 
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on their return. As it seemed probable that they would go direct 
to France, I preferred remaining in the fort with the 45 men 
whom they left there in garrison, and who otherwise would have 
had no chaplain. I was persuaded too, that having more leisure 
after the departure of the ships, I should be able to learn the lan- 
guage of the Indians perfectly, and thus qualify myself to begin a 
mission. God however did not judge me to be worthy : the Eng- 
lish came to besiege us, and we were taken prisoners. I have 
already told you, on my return to France, the story, with the his- 
tory of our imprisonment. It would therefore be useless to repeat 
ithere. Iam, &c. 
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THE NIGHT SEER. 





BY JOSEPH W. BENNETT. 





“Three score and ten I can remember well: 
Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings.’”’—Macbeth. 


Why roam ye thus amid the night, 
When living things are hushed in sleep ; 


And only shapes that shun the light 
Their stern and spectral vigils keep ? 


Why brave ye now the freezing air, 
And mutter to the surly blast ? 

Art thou companion of despair, 
And haunt with her the murky past ? 


“ Druid of bleeding hearts am I, 
Of ruin’d hopes the mournful seer’ 
*Tis mine deep omens to descry— 
Trac’d nightly on the azure sphere. 
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“Behold! where spangling o’er the east 
A group of new-born orbs arise, 
While raging elements have ceast 
Their tumults ‘neath those lovely eyes. 


“ They seem a band of youthful friends, 

Just ent’ring on their fleckless way ; 

While each a cheerful radiance lends, 
And hails in turn a smiling ray. 


“* Now gather clouds, and rumble storms, 
How! winds, and patter blinding sleet ; 
See ! how their lately sparkling forms 
Gleam palely through their winding sheet! 


“The feebler die—and tearful seem 
The stronger o’er their vanish’d fire ; 
And now they too have lost their beam ; 
They flicker, darken, and expire ! 


** And fiercely shrieks the piercing gale, 
And wildly rushes on the cloud ; 
Heard ye not sorrowing spirits wail, 
And fiendish voices scoff aloud ? 


“ Mourn for the dearly lov'’d, and lost, 
Companions of thy vernal life, 

Upon the world’s rude tempest tost, 
And perishing amid the strife! 


“Look! look! there floats thy natal star ; 
Thy fate is written with its rays. 
See ! where it treads the skies afar, 
Night’s mantle gilding with its blaze ! 


“ With kindred glory on its brow 
With stately planets see it vie! 
It stands upon the zenith now— 
The standard bearer of the sky ! 


“ Behold! thy young ambition’s aim— 
Thy dreams of affluence and power— 
Thy visions of unfading fame, 
Which beckon'd on to nanhood’s hour ! 
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“ But mark | how angrily around 
The clouds their sombre pinions fold; 
Lo! darkness rayless and profound, 


Is o’er its lofty pathway roll’d! 


“ Thus fly the idols of thy heart 
Before the chast’ning scourge of years— 
And leave thee disappointment’s smart, 
Defeated pride, and secret tears. 


“ Review the varying moments past; 
Recount the pleasures thou hast known ? 
And ask thy jaded soul, at last, 
If yonder orb is not thy own? 


“’Tis gone! the wastes of chaos o’er— 
Some happier sphere its rays illume ; 
So purified thy soul shall soar 
To loftier splendors from the tomb ! 
New Haven, November, 1848. 
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FERNEY. 





EXTRACT FROM A TRAVELLER’S PORTFOLIO, 
Containing Scraps, Incidents and Descriptions of a Continental 
Ti 
our. 





25th August. Spent most of the day in visiting Ferney, the 
residence of Voltaire, which is about six miles from the city of 
Geneva, in the direction of the Jura Mountains. On our way we 
just walked over the bridge which conducts to a little island in 
the Rhone, called L’Isle De Rousseau, planted with trees, and 
adorned with a fine statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He is 
represented in a sitting posture, with a volume in one hand and a 
pencil in the other, his head inclined, and his countenance’ ex- 
pressive of thought, as if he were about to write. Rousseau was 
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born in Geneva, and is but too much admired by his countrymen, 
He was a man of unquestioned genius, fine taste, and deep sensi- 
bility. His style is extremely graphic and beautiful. But alas} 
his heart was corrupted by false principles and licentious tenden- 
cies. His New Heloise is a bewitching romance, but ensnaring 
and corrupting to the youthful mind ; while his political writings, 
though they contain many sound maxims, and great principles, 
are yet superficial and false. His Confessions are a singular mix. 
ture of sincerity and hypocrisy, of virtue and vice. They furnish 
incontestible evidence of his licentiousness and heartlessness, his 
credulity and his scepticism, his puerility and his pride. While 
he was a sceptic by profession, he could not help believing the 
Gospel, and while railing at superstition, was himself the victim of 
the grossest credulity. For he decided that there was no hell, 
simply because he threw a stone at a tree, and missed it, having 
previously settled it in his mind that, if he hit the tree there was a 
hell, if he missed it, there was none. His criminal connection 
with Madame Warren, and the exposure of his children to the 
cold charities of a foundling hospital, will ever remain dark spots 
upon his memory. 

We had an uncommonly pleasant walk to Ferney, passing by 
fields and meadows rich with the produce of agriculture, fine old 
villas embosomed amid shady trees, vineyards and gardens filled 
with foliage and flowers. Every now and then we stopped to look 
round us, and especially toward the lake and the mountains, the 
varying aspects of which filled us with increasing delight. Vol. 
taire’s house is near the village, on a gentle elevation, surrounded 
by forest trees, whence fair views are enjoyed over a vast ex- 
panse of wild and cultivated scenery. The edifice itself is plain, 
and stands very much as Voltaire left it. The little chapel which 
he erected near the house is going to decay; indeed every thing 
in and about the house wears a worn and melancholy air. We 
examined his bed-room and saloon, which are shown to visitors by 
a female who seems to have charge of the establishment. There 
are several portraits in his bed-room ; one of Frederick, King of 
Prussia, but poorly done, another of Catherine of Russia, in em- 
broidery ; one of the Marquise de Chatelet; one of his semp 
stress, and one of his little Savoyard boy. There are two of him. 
self, one of which is quite spirited. It must have been taken 
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when he was a young man, but it is quite characteristic. 
The countenance is full of vivacity and apparent self-idola- 
try, with an expression of sneering wit and cunning. And 
yet there is a brightness and elevation about it, quite peculiar, 
giving indication of fine thought and poetic fancy. On one 
side of the room are small engravings,—the family of Calas, De 
Lille, Diderot, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, Racine, Milton, Cor- 
neille, Antoine Thomas, Leibnitz, Helvetius, Washington, D’Al- 
embert, and Marmontel. Among the portraits there is one of 
Clement XIV., better known as Ganganelli, an intimate friend of 
Voltaire’s. A good anecdote is told of the git of this pontiff, 
“The Baron of Gluchen on his way to Italy, stopped at Ferney, 
and inquired of Voltaire what he should say from him to the 
Pope. “His Holiness,” replied Voltaire, favors me with 
presents of medals and of indulgences, and even sends me his 
blessing. but I would rather Ganganelli would send me the ears 
of the Granp Inquisitor.” The Baron delivered the message :— 
“Tell him,” replied Ganganelli, with admirable good sense and 
wit, “that as long as Ganganelli is Pope, the Grand Inquisitor 
shall have neither eyes nor ears.” There is a marble urn in the 
bed-room, which once contained Voltaire’s heart, but that has 
been removed to Paris. It contained the following inscription :— 
Son Esprit est partout, et son ceur est, ici. The saloon, or prin- 
cipal room, is more handsomely furnished, and is adorned with a 
number of pretty good paintings, but all of them are of an im- 
modest character, consisting chiefly of naked female sand Cupids, 

Voltaire was a brilliant writer ; but he had more wit than ge- 
nius. His historical statements are associated with the greatest 
blunders. His knowledge was evidently superficial ; and his en- 
mity to the Christian religion was due rather to the wickedness 
of his heart than to the clearness of his intellect. He had no grand 
conceptions, no lofty and comprehensive thoughts. His whole 
moral and intellectual character was a good deal like his face, 
which was said to be a combination of the monkey and the ea- 
gle. And hence, with much propriety has one remarked, “ If 
the soaring wing and piercing eye of the eagle opened to him all 
the regions of knowledge, it was only to collect materials for the 
gratification of that apish disposition, which seems to have de- 
lighted him in grinning; with a malicious spirit of mockery, at the 
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detected weakness and infirmities of human nature. Though a 
man may often rise the wiser, yet I believe none ever rose the bet. 
ter from the perusal of Voltaire. The short but admirable epi- 
taph on him may well conclude his character. 
“ Ci-git ’enfant gate du monde qu’il gata.” 

Voltaire died in Paris, in awful dread and torment, where also 
he was buried. His works, with those of Rousseau, Diderot, and 
D’Alembert, contributed greatly to the French Revolution, much, I 
have no doubt, to its spirit of hate, infidelity, and murder; a little 
perhaps to its spirit of liberty and renovation. R. T. 
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READY TO DIE. 


BY WM. J. ANNABLE, 





I found a young creature of fairy-like grace ; 

Joy danced in her bosom and smiled on her face, 

And the song of her spirit rose free on the air, 

While she gathered wild roses to braid with her hair ; 
And her marvellous beauty so ravished my sight, 

I deemed her the “ angel of flowers” in white. 

As she passed me I caught the bright glance of her eye, 
And whispered, “‘ my child, are you ready to die?” 


1 questioned a maiden, whose step was as free 

As the breeze on the mountain, the waves of the sea; 
And the hopes of her life were as fresh and as green, 
As the banks where a river rolls calmly between: 
And fragrant and pure as the dew drop that flows 
From the heart of a rose-bud, her feelings arose : 
Yet I asked as she came, “are you ready to die?” 

“ O, this world is so fair,” was her pensive reply ;— 
“There is so much to love, and so dear to my heart 
Are the friends of my youth, it were sad to depart ; 
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Yet if it seem good to my Father on high 
To call me from earth, I am ready to die.” 





[ questioned a mother: she folded the child 

Of her heart to her bosom in fondness, and smiled; 
Like the pure shining stars in their blue homes on high, 
Beamed the rapture of love in her eloquent eye ; 
There was life in her motions, unchilled by lite’s woes, 
And her cheek wore the tints of the lily and rose. 
«OQ, deem you,” she cried, “ that a mother could give 
Her breath to the spoiler, and yearn not to live? 

Yet though she were not, are her babes left forlorn ? 
God tempers the wind to the lamb that is@™0rn : 

And the hour of my death, be it distant or nigh, 

T would not defer: 1 am ready to die.” 


I asked one midway to the goal of his life ; 

Whose courage and zeal had waxed warm in the strife ; 
Whose glorious brow and truth-speaking eye 

Revealed a soul’s purpose both holy and high: 

Man's weal was his mission—man crushed and enslaved, 
His reason o’erclouded, his nature depraved. 

‘* Man’s weal is my mission!” he cried, as he passed ; 
“For Freedom, Truth, Right, will I stand to the last: 
The battle’s deep thunder shakes earth and the sea, 
And I burn for the conflict, though fierce it may be. 

My life I commend to my Master on high— 

1f 1 fall, ’tis His will—I am ready to die.” 


Are you ready to die? then I murmured to one 

Who sank by Life’s wayside, faint, weary and lone ; 
Long since had age whitened his head with its snows, 
And furrowed his brow by its ills and its woes ; 

His loved ones all slept ’neath the cypress and yew ; 
And deeply he yearned for the rest which they knew ; 
But he answered me not—and I asked for a sign, 

And while his eye shone with a brightness divine, 

He stretched forth his hands as if praying the while, 
Then clasped them with fervor and died with a smile. 
I knew that his spirit had passed to the sky, 

And I felt it was well to be ready to die. 
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Calmly the river St. Lawrence slept in the passionless starlight, 
There was not a sound to break upon the hush of the holy Night, 
except the murmurs of the wind through the forest of pines that 
stretched along the Northern shores, and the low dreamy chime of 
the rippling water the majestic river which, reflecting a clus. 
ter of stars on every wavelet, seemed like a sea of gems. The 
island of Orleans lay peacefully on the river’s bosom, as if no 
sound of warlike preparation had ever echoed through its green 
bowers, or the tread of martial feet crushed down the dewy flow- 
ers, which exhaled their sweetness on the night air; and serenely 
looked down the bright stars from the “ infinite depths of Heaven,” 
on the river and the island, as if earth were yet an Eden, as in 
the primeval days of old, ere sin and sorrow had visited it. A 
profound stillness reigned along the shore, where the frowning 
rocks, that overhung the waters, cast their picturesque shad- 
ows beneath, when suddenly a slight canoe shot out from the dark- 
ness of a projecting ledge of rock, into the clear and rapid 
current of the river. As sudden and as noiseless as the flight of a 
bird, aroused at night, was the progress of the light bark across 
the waters, and though an indistinct light hung over the landscape, 
the slight outline of a female form, guiding the canoe up the 
stream by a few but vigorous stroaks of the oar, was clearly 
visible. It was only when the waters which divided the island 
from the stern old fortresses of Quebec had been fairly crossed, 
that she relaxed her efforts, and laying the oar by her side, she 
looked eagerly up to the grim and frowning battlements of rock, 
which overhung the river, while the canoe lay motionless upon the 
water. A stream of red light flashed down from the fortress 
above, bringing out for a brief moment, in bold relief, the slight 
but exquisite proportions of a yun g Indian maiden, who with her 
arms folded calmly upon her bosom, looked eagerly and anxiously — 
up to the height, where the sentinel was passing to andfro. Very 
beautiful was the young face upturned to the rich glare of the 
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torch-light, a face which though slightly marked by the peculiari- 
ties which distinguish her race, had yet also the softness of ex- 

ression which adorned the countenances of her sistérs of a fairer 
hue. The full dark eye, had a melancholy tenderness in its glance, 
but the slightly dilated nostril, the thin, half-scornfully curved lip, 
bespoke the energy and decision of her race, and the high re- 
solves and dauntless daring of an unfettered spirit. Scarcely two 
hours before, and that slight arm had stealthily forced back the 
thick boughs of hemlock which closed in the encampment of the 
British forces on the island of Orleans, and that*young face had 
bent eagerly forward to catch the whisperedgimtelligence, which 
ran from lip to lip, of the assembling — fs sternest words 
of command from their officers. With a heart beating high at 
the thought of. the fearful mission which it was her lot to bring, 
she stood for a few moments in breathless uncertainty as to the 
course she was about to pursue, and then suddenly seizing her oar 
again, with a few bold strokes, the canoe swung lightly round the 
projecting ledge of rock, and gaining a more accessible part of the 
fortress, it touched the shore, and she sprang lightly upon the 
rocks. A sentinel also stood here, but as he started forward to 
confront the intruder, a recognition seemed to have taken place, 
as she murmured a few words in the Indian tongue ; for with a 
quick nervous gesture he waved her forward, and the‘Indian girl, 
folding her mantle closely about her, noiselessly and unquestioned, 
but with a hasty step, threaded her way through the streets of the 
fortress town. 

. * * * . * . 

It was a night of rare festivity in the city. Though the war 
cloud still brooded over the provinces, and the prospect of battle 
darkened the future, there were too many gallant hearts from the 
land of vines and song, to sit down in listless inaction until the 
bugle’s blast should call them forth to the battle field. These 
were brave young scions of nobility, from the most ancient and 
honorable families of France, who had shone as bright particular 
stars scarcely a year before, in the presence of royalty. These 
were lovely ladies who had floated through the mazy dance, amid 
the voluptuous splendors of the French court. What wonder 
that amid this assemblage of youth, beauty and nobility, in this 
new home, the festivities of their own bright land, were again re- 
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vived, and the grim old castle of St. “riety was nightly illumina- 


ted for the dance ; that dream-like music floated through its state. 
ly halls, and that jewelled robes and fairy feet, and bright faces, 
stole here and there like gleams of sunshine through its deep 
corridors and ancient apartments. It was the birthnight of Adéle 
de Cheaux, the beautiful and only daughter of a proud and 
gallant officer in Montcalm’s army, and the halls of her father’s 
mansion were illuminated for the fete. Groups of the high-born 
officers of the French army, their uniforms emblazoned with the 
brilliant insignia of rank, were moving with a free step through 
the gorgeously _ hall, or bending with courtly grace to 
catch the silvery ts of song or wit from the lips of beauty, 
There were groups of merry masquers too, the representatives of 
all climes: the dark-eyed Castilian, the proud Highland chieftain, 
the swarthy Arabian, were all here fitly personified, and among 
them all, and treading with a proud free step, and something of a 
lofty scorn on his thin lip, and in the flash of his deep black eye, 
might be seen the stately Indian, the ally of the French, his gaudy 
and picturesque garb in fit keeping with the scene. 

A soft mellow light from waxen tapers, and dazzling chande- 
liers, flung a rich enchantment over all ; light feet kept time to 
the strains of music’s melody, and a soft delicious perfume floated 
in with its voluptuous sweetness from the gardens beyond. Here 
had Walenah, the Indian girl, directed her steps, and from the 
deep recess of the closely twining vines, which had been trained 
up the spacious verandah, she looked eagerly down the vista, 
afforded by the broad spacious hall, which swept through the 
whole length of the mansion, and closely scanned each group, 
that emerged from the apartments on either side of the hall, and 
floated lightly down the dance, so eagerly that all else seemed 
forgotten. She was evidently seeking for one who had not yet 
appeared, but after a long and searching gaze, she folded her 
mantle around her, and, with an expression of disappointment 








and painful isolation, she was about to descend the balcony, as 
stealthily as she had entered it, when a louder and yet more 
thrilling burst of music than she had yet heard, floated out upon 
her ear, and she hastily turned again as if to catch a parting 
glance at the festive scene. At that moment a pair emerged 
from the farther apartment, at the upper end of the hall, and at 
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the instant Walenah’s eye fell upon them, a half-suppressed ex- 
clamation burst from her lips, and she hastily stepped back into 
her hiding-place, so completely obscured by the tangled vines, 
that few, if any, would have observed it, yet commanding a full 
yiew of the broad hall, and all that passed within it. A young 
officer of loftier and more commanding aspect even, than any of 
the high-born groups there assembled, richly attired in a splendid 
uniform, and wearing a brilliant jewelled star upon his breast, led 
out a fair young girl, Adéle Da Cheux, whose birth-night the 
gay assemblage now celebrated. It was Victor Armand, a Colonel 
in the French army, a friend of the youthf eral Montcalm, 
a universal favorite with the army, no less t mid the brilliant 
circle of beauty. Many a fair cheek flushed crimson at his ap- 
proach, and many a soft eyelid drooped timidly, as his courtly 
tones fell upon the ear. The eye of Walenah softened yet more 
beautifully, and a brilliant flash sprung to her dark brow, as she 
gazed intensely upon the noble face of the young officer, and a 
glad smile as of recognition played upon her lips, as she bent 
yet more eagerly forward, and heedless for the moment, of the 
chance of detection, pushed the dew-dropping leaves of the vines 
impatiently aside ; but the flush faded, and the smile died upon 
her lip, as her eye fell upon his companion. Oh, very beautiful 
looked that fair young creature by his side, herjewelled and 
snowy arm resting lightly upon his own, her deep blue eyes up- 
turned to his face, and the crimson lips just parted with the rich 
music of a gay laugh. Like waves of shining gold fell ba@k the 
fair tresses from the fillet of pearls, that circled her pure brow, 
and the dainty foot, in its white slipper, fell as lightly on the rich 
carpet, as a snow flake might descend on crushed roses. Her 
light robes floated zephyr like around her, half revealing, half con- 
cealing the exquisite symmetry of her slight form; and as she 
glided down the hall, an expression of admiration unconsciously 
mingled with the cloud of jealousy and newly awaked suspicion 
that darkened the countenance of Walenah. Little did Victor 
Armand dream, as he bent over the fair face of his young com- 
panion, and murmured words of impassioned tenderness, with 
that voice whose every tone had music in its modulations, that 
the dark eye of the young Indian girl, whom long ago he had 
found and wooed in the heart of the forests of her own native 
38 
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isle, was eagerly watching every expression which flitted over 
his countenance, or that another ear, beside that of the young 
girl whose snowy eyelid drooped, and whose fair cheek grew 
crimson beneath his ardent gaze, caught imperfectly the rich 
tones of persuasive eloquence, that fell from his lips, as he led her 
out upon the balcony, and down the flight of steps into the par- 
tially illuminated garden. They passed Walenah, who shrank 
hastily into her hiding place, passed her so closely, that she 
caught more than half the sentence which fell from Armand’s 
lips, and heard the low quick breathing of his companion. One 
after another of ay group followed them, and when Walenah 
again looked out, hall was deserted, save by two or three 
who yet lingered. There was a bitter smile on the quivering lip 
of the Indian girl, and with a quick, impatient movement, she 
dashed away the tear drop from her glistening eye, and with a 
gesture of bitter scorn, she unclasped a glittering bracelet from 
her arm, and crushed the jewelled circlet beneath her moccasined 
foot. It was the gift of the young French officer, Victor Armand, 
and as she looked upon its glittering fragments, a tide of memories 
swept across her heart. She remembered, a twelvemonth ago, 
ere the British foe had encamped on her own beautiful island 
of Orleans, when its waving forests were the home of the red 
man alone, how the pale faced stranger had come, solitary and 
fatigued with hunting, to the wigwam of the old chieftain, her 
father ; how the best cheer it had afforded was spread before him, 
and in her own canoe, she had carried him back to the fortress 
of the pale-faced nation, with whom the Canadian Indians were 
at peace. Then, as day after day passed on, their stolen inter- 
views in the forest shade, the protestations of unchanging fidelity 
which her woman’s heart was ready to receive, and her trusting 
faith had never doubted. Perchance, with these thoughts, and 
with a remembrance of the errand which had brought her thither, 
and which, for the last half hour, had been forgotten ; softer feel- 
ing had taken the place of jealousy and anger ; for, with a firmly 
compressed lip, and an eye once more misty with tenderness, she 
stole noiselessly down the steps of the balcony, and stealthily 
turning his footsteps toward that part of the garden, where the 
gay party had assembled, she stood once more in silence in the 
shade of a willow. Victor Armand had for a few moments re- 
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signed the hand of his fair partner to her father, and with folded 
arms was gazing, abstractedly at the various groups at a short 
distance from him, when he was startled by the pressure of a 
hand upon his arm, and a face was bent calmly to his ear. “ Lis- 
ten! listen!” said the voice. “The night-hawk seizes his prey 
in the darkness ; the panther hides himself in the thicket. There 
is danger to the Frenchman and thé Indian. Beware!” With a 
half-suppressed exclamation Armand sprang forward, but caught 
only the glimpse of a dark figure rapidly gliding through the 
shadows of a by-path. That voice was strangely familiar, and a 
vision of the beautiful face of the Indian gigjswept across his 
brain. He essayed to follow, unobserved hose beside him, 
but there was nought to be seen. He called aloud, “ Walenah !” 
but only the night-breeze sighing through the trees replied, and 
Armand left the vision and the warning unheeded. 

The morrow came, and the night, and starlight lay once more 
over Quebec ; but what a change was there from the gay festal 
of last night. The thunder of artillery had passed from rock to 
rock of the stern old fortress. The armies of England and 
France had made red with blood the plains of Abraham, and in 
a single day, the power of the French in the provinces received 
its death-blow. The brave young Montcalm was no more, and 
his no less brave and gallant foe and shared the same fate, while 
England’s banner floated triumphantly from the towers of the 
castle of St. Louis, and the proud, the noble, and the gallant were 
laid low. Serenely as ever looked the calm stars upon the battle- 
field, revealing the mangled forms and distorted brows of the 
dying and the dead. Armand was among them, his brow cold 
and pale with the death-dews, his dark locks matted and dishev- 
elled, and his lips compressed in the agony of the last struggle. 
Beside him knelt Walenah. Faithful to him in life and in death, 
through desertionand neglect, she had sought him out even here, 
and bending over him, wiped the cold moisture from his brow, 
and lifted his head from the ground to her shoulder. With a 
dying effort, Armand slowly unclosed his eyes, and even in that 
indistinct and varying light, he recognized the dark, tearful face 
above him, and whispered “ Walenah.” The eye lid closed slow- 
ly once more, a slight convulsion passed over the pale noble fea- 
tures of the young soldier, and the Indian girl was alone with her 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF PHARAOH. 





BY W. J. ANNABLE. 





Through the night that was palled by Jehovah's dread wrath, 
The Egyptians came down in the fugitives’ path ; 

In the cloud they beheld not the Torch-Bearer’s form, 

They heard notyEis voice in the rush of the storm. 


All fearless they groped—an armipotent host— 

Through the darkness that brooded o'er Mizraim’s coast ; 
And the noise of their march was like Edom’s loud roar, 
When her tempest-roused billows are hurled on the shore. 


Through crystal-walled valley, o’er rock-paven steep, 

With the fierce cry of vengeance the myrmidons sweep ; 
Their chariot wheels crush through the shells and the weeds, 
And the sea caverns quake ‘neath the tramp of their steeds. 


And the chasms re-echo the trumpet’s hoarse peal, 

The shrill neigh of chargers, the clangor of steel ; 

And the blackness and spray like a funeral veil, 

Shroud the pomp of their banners, the sheen of their mail, 


Yet onward, still onward! ’mid chaos and gloom, 
They madly defile through the pass to their tomb ; 
While Death, like a vulture intent on his prey, 

* Outspreads his dark wing o’er the mighty array. 


Far down in the coral ravines of the sea, 

No flambeau is burning, oh, Egypt! for thee. 
Wo, wo! for the deep shall return to its might, 
And thy glory shall fade like a dream of the night. 


Dim twilight glides down to Arabia's coast, 
And opens her gates to the fugitive host ; 
While through the dread passage retiring afar, 
Jehovah wheels fiercely His flame-girded car. 


There is wrath on his brow as he rides on his way, 
And the stern waves recoil from his path in dismay ; 
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The lightning’s fierce glare from his armor is sent, 
And the cloud like a down-trodden banner is rent. 





Hark! listen! oh God, how appalling that cry ! 
The Lord is against us, fly, Mizraim, fly ! 

Wo, wo! for the day of thy triumphs is o’er— 
Destruction awaits thee behind and before. 


Their prayers avail not, their flight is in vain, 

For the rod of Jehovah is lifted again ; 

And the deep, as if eager to own its dread sway, 
Rears its hoar crest aloft and leaps down on its prey. 


Where now are the hosts who were wont te prevail ? 
The steel-harnessed coursers, the warriors in mail ; 
Whose course o’er the plains was as fleet as the roe’s,— 
Whose might was a terror to Mizraim’s foes ? 


The storm gathers wildly to how] o’er their grave, 
And drowns in its thunder the roar of the wave ; 
But high o’er the sound of the wind and the sea, 
Rolls the glorious anthem of Israel free. 

Hebron, 1848. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 





It is impossible for me to recall any reminiscence of childhood, 
which is so suggestive of boyish enthusiasm as the “First Snow- 
Storm.” It was waited for with impatience, All the picture- 
books, which represented winter scenes—the sled gliding down 
the white slope upon the glassy pond—the skater striking boldly 
out on the field of crystal, or ingloriously prostrate in the centre 
of countless radii on the cracked ice—were conned and studied 
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until I almost enjoyed the reality, before the first flake came or the 
smallest pond was skimmed over for the first time. I went to sleep 
at night, hoping that my eye might at daylight fall on the neighbor. 
ing roofs sheeted over with snow or the blackened branches of the 
trees laboring under their fleecy load. Often was I cheated by my 
own ardent enthusiasm into believing that I saw the glistening 
white, and leaped from bed only to be undeceived. Generally, 
however, the first credible warning fell on my ear as I half-woke 
from the sweet slumbers of the night. I heardthe gusty dash of 
the myriad flakes as the moaning and fretful wind drove them in 
flurries against the window-panes. Then with what rapture did 
I spring out of my Warm quarters, and strain: my eyes through 
the sleeted glass, into the mysterious air, dimmed and silvered 
with the whirling, quivering, subtle veil of snow. Or perhaps the 
swaying chime of sleigh-bells was the first announcement, that the 
year had put on its bridal white and hung the eaves and window. 
sashes with pendant jewels. Five minutes afier, I was flounder. 
ing in drifts, squinting and winking in the driving storm, with no 
extra clothing but a red tippet, and without a thought of break- 
fast, although immense “ slap-jacks” were already appealing to the 
dry yalates of a score of my father’s apprentices, as they stood at 
early candle-light around that old fashioned cooking-stove, which 
burned a cord of wood a week and which even affected the brain 
of our old Grimalkin by its excess of heat. 

During that delicious morning I lived the pleasures of the whole 
winter in advance. While the aforesaid apprentices were obse- 
quiously holding the candle for Rhoda as she turned the crisping 
buck-wheat cakes, which were full a foot in diameter,—receiving 
for their pains a fretful snap from her tongue or a hideous grin 
from her rare-roasted face,-—I was thinking how soon I should be 
coasting down the long hill, from which that cross old Skinner 
was too apt to drive us off, although, like Cataline, we “ went but 
to return ;” how, with reckless daring, I should be thrown into the 
air by the dangerous “jolter,” laid across the sled-path on the 
steepest part of the hill, or steer, with the coolness of a pilot in 4 
harbor, among the apple-trees, which skirted the slope and tow- 
ards which our sleds would sometimes take a most obstinate and 
inevitable course ; how soon I should be able to place that beauti- 
ful brunette,—who seemed to have come to New England, from 
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the far South, especially to bewitch me—in front of myself upon 

my mimic sleigh and speed with her down the icy bank of the 

beautiful mill-stream not far from my father’s house, and pass 

whole moonlight hours in catching thrilling warmth from her large 

deep-hazel eyes, while my lips kept happy silence and my heart 

swelled with emotions, which were overwhelmingly sweet in the 

consciousness of being near her and of affording her delight : how 

my comrades, more bashful than I, would stand aghast with jeal- 

ousy every time that this fairest of our juvenile band stepped with 

ineffable grace upon the sled, throwing around her a quick bright 

glance and the delicate womanly smile of precocious coquetry : 

how soon, in the presence of a dozen fair girls, “ we boys” should 

be able to sweep, in the unmatched sport of skating, over the sur- 

face of the river, straining every nerve to outrival each other in 
skill and grace ; how soon we should collect in little circles after 
the fatigues and excitements of the day, with our inamoratas, and 
play forfeits until every girl blushed and every boy was jealous,— 
cut ruddy fruit and “ name” it, too happy if the number of seeds 
in Sophy’s apple could, by any twisting whatever, be made to 
match exactly the letters of our own name—dance to the jolly mu- 
sic of Uncle George’s violin, and play with conversation-cards, 
with which Sarah was always so pert and prudish and Francis 
was always so flattering and affable—to exchange mottoes, which 
then had meanings unutterably deep, and were carried in our 
pockets until.they were no longer legible. 

Such were the dreams of the first snowy morning, in the days 
of my childhood. And what New Englander does not consider 
winter the most delightful of seasons? Nay, what New Eng- 
lander, who has grown up to man’s estate, does not bless the 
Northern winter, as the season, to which he owes the robust vir- 
tues of his character—the‘frugality, the charity, the rugged firm- 
ness and the domestic attachments, which dignify and beautify 
his nature? The “ first snow” drives the boy forth, reckless of 
the dismal sky, the flying flakes, the pinching cold, and the diffi- 
cult roads, to enjoy his most exhilarating sports. It reminds the 
man of his duties to his home, to his wife, to his children. It stirs in 
him a sense of quiet “ comfort,’”—that word unknown to Southern 
languages—and he feels thankful, if he has any heart at all, to his 
heart’s depths. It recalls to his recollection his duty to the poor, 
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and he thinks where to send a load of wood, a fowl, and perhaps 
a little money. It teaches him to be frugal, for the earth has 
finished its production for the year, and he must now expend his 
garnered stores. It makes him feel strong to breast the storm 
proud of his manhood. careful to provide, and makes his hearth 
seem Paradise, and his blazing fire the altar of his dearest earthly 
devotions. 


READING FOR THE SAKE OF READING. 


We think we are safe in saying that man is a reading animal 
He has a natural tendency, a bias, a bent, towards books. We 
are not stating a truism, or about to recite a homily on the num. ' 
ber of books gorged by modern readers, or the vastly greater 
number which are published by modern bibliopoles. We mean 
to say, that the mere mechanical gestures used in handling a yol 
ume, the turning over of leaves, the motions of the eye from left 
to right over printed pages, are the result of a natural impulse, 
“lying back of the will.” It makes no difference whether a man 
understands the art of reading, whether he sees any thing in the 
letters of the alphabet except so many cabalistic signs, or not—he 
still loves to hold a book and study it. Still less does it matter, 
whether the book is interesting, or even intelligible. Often have 
we seen a child apparently completely absorbed in “ Edwards on 
the Will.” In fact, the profoundest works on metaphysics were 
said to be the favorite reading of Charles James Fox, when 
‘he was only nine or ten years old, and some people are ver- 
dant enough to believe that it was an indication of his extra- 
ordinary precocity, as if he was capable of appreciating and 
understanding the problems of casuistry. We have seen, very 
often, men and women devouring columns of old advertise- 
ments in newspapers, seemingly lost in the luxury of the perusal. 
You, gentle reader, have no doubt often beguiled your time, 
when you have been laid up, without books, in a country town, 
by reading, with the minutest attention, a miserable scrap of some 
miserable old pamphlet. Nay,—we confess it,—we have our- 
selves shown this strange weakness of human nature in actually 
perusing over our own printed lucubrations. 
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Many stories are in circulation, illustrating this tendency among 
our race. Persons have been suddenly informed, that their news- 
paper might prove more interesting if they would turn it right 
side up instead of studying its pages inverted. Others, no adepts 
in foreign languages, have been detected in the act of being in- 
tensely excited in the perusal of a Spanish Bible. An instance 
in point occurred in our native town some few years since, if we 
may believe the witty auctioneer who made the statement. It 
seems that a speculating Yankee had bought up a large quantity 
of unsold and unsaleable pamphlets from one of our booksellers. 
He had the impertinence also to cross the street and contract with 
a book-binder for the binding of the trashy sheets into volumes ; 
each volume to contain twelve pamphlets, all of the same kind. 
Hardly a fortnight had elapsed, before “ books at auction” were 
advertised, and the collection consisted mainly of “ bound pamph- 
lets.” A large number were sold at moderate prices, to those who 
buy books only to fill up shelves. Encouraged by this, our Yan- 
kee determined to try another auction for the sale of the residue. 
It came off, and was attended by some of the dupes of the former 
“transaction.” As the auctioneer began to sell, a by-stander shout- 
ed out the question : “ Haven’t you got there a dozen pamphlets 
just alike bound together 1” “T don’t know how that is,” replied 
the man with the ivory hammer, “ but an old lady, who bought 
a volume at the former sale, called yesterday to tell me that she 
had read eleven of the twelve pamphlets and thought that she ob- 
served considerable of a sameness.” 





NATURE AS A MECHANIC, 


The perfection of the handicraft of Nature is made very clear 
by a comparison with the works of art. If the former is taken 
as a pattern for the latter, it becomes instantly obvious that a 
design and ingenuity, infinitely beyond those of man, have been 
exercised by the Architect of the Universe. Nature cannot be 
rivalled, even in her simplest contrivances. It seems as if lenses 
might be so combined and shaped as to be entirely achromatic : 
that is, to operate without any loss of light, and represent an ob- 
39 
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ject with perfect distinctness, But the truth is, that, although wad 
have the human eye tora model, and although its structure seems 
simple and imitable, yet no lenses have yet been made, which do 
not, when combined, delude the eye by the effects of color. Ob- 
jects are not faithfully represented, on account of aberrations 
which are due to the imperfection of shape in the lenses. The 
eye, on the contrary, is perfectly achromatic. Every object, as 
discerned through its perfect lens, is exactly represented, without 
distortion or dimness. 

The tyrant Dionysius, it is known, had a prison built under- 
ground, on the principle of a whispering gallery, in order that 
he might hear the menaces and repinings of his incarcerated vic- 
tims, and then torture them for their harmless and helpless _con- 
tumacy. It was called the “ Ear of Dionysius,” and is said to 
have been constructed after the pattern of a human ear. The 
narrative may not be true; it is certainly not incredible. But 
how infinitely inferior must have been its vibrating apparatus to 
the tympanum of the ear, which thrills and responds to the finest 
tick of a watch or the most delicate note of an insect’s song. 

Many attempts have been made to shape a mechanism “which 
should imitate and represent the motions of the human arm. A 
single member of a machine rarely has more than two or four 
different movements, but a French mechanic at last succeeded in 
making an inanimate limb susceptible of twelve different motions. 
But those of the human arm may properly,—nay, must properly 
—be said to be innumerable. 

Years were spent in finding out the the curve which would 
encounter the least resistance or friction in moving through air 
or water. The propellers, which are now used in some of the 
best steam freight-boats afloat on our rivers, are the result 
of these experiments. They are so constructed as to be retarded 
to the smallest possible extent in moving forward through the wa- 
ter, and to encounter as much resistance as possible in the back- 
ward movement, by which they propel the craft to which they are 
attached. This curve, after all the experiments, was found to be 
exactly the same as that of a bird’s wing. This is one of the 
most appreciable and beautiful illustrations of the precision and 
simplicity of nature’s mechanism, with which we are acquainted. 
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QUOTATIONS, 


It is vain to deny the force and beauty of a well-introduced 
quotation. After long endeavors to enter fully into the manner, 
meaning and mind of an author,—losing our sense of beauty in 
the monotony of his style, or wearied with the uniform flow of 
his thoughts—it is refreshing to come in contact with some favor- 
ite expression, or snatch of poetry, or eloquent period, familiar to 
the ear and thoroughly appreciated by the understanding. It is 
like encountering, after a long journey through strange scenes, a 
place that reminds us of home,—a cottage, a garden wall, or a 
green slope, that resembles the 

“«_____ schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot.” 

It is: wonderful, with how much more telling force a quotation 
can be applied, than the same thought, expressed in Jess familiar 
phrase. The scriptural clause, introduced in the pulpit, to close up 
a magnificent train of thought, is reckoned by the hearers the most 
eloquent passage in the discourse. The political orator intro- 
duces some party by-word, some familiar sentiment of a distin- 
guished partisan statesman, and his voice is drowned in thunders of 
applause. It is because the whole idea of the speaker is taken 
instantly, entirely, and vividly. And this should always be the 
object of the introduction of a quotation: to give force, pun- 
gency aud perspicuity to a course of thought: not with a desire 
for a vapid display of learning, or from an indolent disposition to 
use borrowed ornaments, but because it is the best vehicle of 
the idea which one designs to convey, and will add to the graces 
of aptitude, clearness and power, the charm of familiarity. There 
isa sort of slang writing, which seems to be an attempt to dis- 
guise one’s own dullness under quotation marks ; to make others 
responsible for one’s own poverty of thought, by interspersing a 
page of original matter with irregular fragments of familiar 
phraseology between inverted commas. In short, wherever quo- 
tations are particularly liberal, unusual weakness may be ex- 
pected. These borrowed plumes should be used carefully and 
frugally, and only when the train of thought seems to make it 
impossible to leave them out,—in fact, when to leave them out 
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would be a serious blemish in the paragr ah. There is room for 
the exercise of great art in the felicitous introduction of a cita- 
tion. Robert Hall, Fielding, Macaulay, Addison, Washington 
Irving, and Channing, are among those who have been more suc- 
cessful than other writers in this art. We are sorry that we 
have no room for specimens. 

We have often been intensely amused at the mode, in which 
quotations are introduced into style. Sometimes it can be im. 
agined long before the thing appears, that it must be coming, 
Every successive sentence is a new fling after the precious quo- 
tation. Sometimes the writer seems to be thrown back, to halt, 
and even to go beyond it, but he is sure of his game ultimately, 
and is not to be baffled. 

We remember once listening to a lecture on Clouds and Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena from a distinguished meteorologist. As he 
rambled along in his discussion of the various species of clouds— 
the nimbus, cirrus, cumulus, and so on—he introduced. a couplet 
from Milton’s Il Penseroso, by remarking that great writers were 
usually correct delineators of nature. ‘ You remember,” said he, 
“ Milton’s lines respecting the “ wandering moon,” in which she 
seems—according to the poet— 

—‘ as if her head she howed 
stooping through a fleecy cloud.” 
“ This cloud,” continued the learned lecturer, “ was manifestly of 
the cirro-cumulus order.” 

Another distinguished gentleman, the father of some religious 
neology, was one day addressing his theological students on the 
“beauty of holiness.” Being often carried away on his own 
train of ideas beyond the path of his written notes, he was al- 
ways sure to come back to the point from which he had started on 
his tangent, in order that none of his precious thoughts might be 
lost. On the occasion alluded to, he was unusually digressive, and 
might be called guilty of a genuine episode. Catching up his 
manuscript, his eye fell on the place from which he had unmoored 
his thoughts. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “here’s some poetry.” 

‘ Abashed the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is! and saw 


Virtue in her own shape how lovely—saw 
And pined his loss.’ ” 


The consummate art and appropriateness with which this memo- 
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rable quotation was introduced, excited restrained, but unequivo- 
cal, merriment in the grave auditory. 

We once had the luck to live in a small city, where the impetu- 
ous “ Town-Committee” of one of the political parties of that day 
were wont to summon their troops to caucuses, by a glowing post- 
bill, introduced with the following motto, in flaming letters : 
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«Come, as the winds come, when forests are rended ! 
Come, as the waves come, when navies are stranded.” 


The habit was only broken up, by the appearance of a paragraph 
in an opposition print, complimenting the “ Committee” on the 
aptness of their motto, “ For,” remarked the editor drily, “ if our 
adversaries carry out their principles, they will ‘come,’ very 
much, if we mistake not, like ‘the ill wind, that blows nobody 
good ;’ and as for the ‘ waves,’ we should judge that they had 
‘come’ already, from the amount of political ‘ flood-wood’ that has 
been found by the selectmen in our back-streets lately.” 

We don’t think opera-airs sound very well in church, even 
when played only as symphonies. But these would hardly shock 
us more than did a certain mincing young divine, who one day 
shaking perfumes from his white handkerchief, introduced into 
his sermon a quotation from the first canto of Don Juan : 


“’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


Any thing but Don Juan in a surplice and bands, thought we: 
and were reminded of Addison’s description of the masquerade, 
in which a heathen god makes an assignation with a nun. 

Much amusement has been derived by a little coterie we wot 
of, by suggesting certain trite quotations to the circle, and inquir- 
ing the name of the original author. It is wonderful, how “ doc- 
tors” will “ disagree” on this simple question of fact. One is sure 
the line sounds like Thomson: another has certainly read it in 
Cowper’s Task, and a third gruffly insists that it is from the pen of 
Shakspeare. We recollect on one occasion seeing nearly the 
whole company at variance with respect to the common citation : 

“The feast of the reason and the flow of soul.” 


At first a majority declared in favor of Pope, but being unable to 
suggest the /Jocus in quo, they all gradually come to the conclusion 
that they had been deceived by the cadence, and that it was less like- 
ly to be Pope’s than any one’s else. Perhaps Cowper at last had 
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rather the more frie ie Shed two clung to Will Shakspeare, 
and one was absolutely sure that he had met with it in Dry. 
den’s poems. It is to be found, we believe, in Pope’s Imitation 
of Horace’s Second Satire : 
“ There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
On the contrary, the mention of the famous couplet, 
‘* He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day,” 
excited great unanimity. Of the original locality of those lines 
there was no doubt. They were of course in Butler’s Hudibras, 
The stalwart knight, with all his various accomplishments in war, 
love and theology, cannot, however, be held responsible for the 
couplet. Nor is it to be found in any part of Samuel Butler’s 
works. We have never seen it elsewhere than in Pope’s Letters, 
and we have no doubt that the little man of Twickenham threw off 
the rhymes in sport, while writing to his friend. 

The newspaper scribblers are somewhat addicted to the use 
of the phrase—“ hide their diminished heads.” Their “ odorous” 
comparisons would hardly be complete without it. Few of these, 
however, may suspect, that it is an extract from the finest ad. 
dress, which Milton puts into the mouth of Satan. He is ap- 


pealing to the sun : 


is —At whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminishe3 heads,——” 





. The expression—* confusion worse confounded”’—has passed in- 

to such indifferent use that very few would think of claiming for 

it anything but a vulgar paternity; yet it originated in the Se- 

cond book of Paradise Lost, where we are told also that Death; 
‘¢_Grinned horribly a ghastly smile ;” 

a quotation which school-boys have made as familiar as is the 

hackneyed passage from Thomson’s “ Spring” to their masters: 


* Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot.’ 


It is Thomson’s Musidora, too, who is compared to the Venus de 
Medici in that glorious line : 


‘‘ So stands the statue that enchants the world.” 


Although Lawrence Sterne is the author of that charming, al 
lusion to the merciful care of Providence ; “ He tempers the wind 
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to the shorn lamb ;” yet we are justified in inferring that it is gen- 
erally believed to have a more “inspired” source. We have 
even labored hard to convince a pastor, who used the phrase, 
that it was from the pen of the sensual and volatile biographer of 
“ Tristram Shandy.” 

Few poets escape without being charged, from some quarter, 
with inditing 

“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 

but we never admired it half so much elsewhere as we do in 
Gray’s Ode on the Progress of Poesy, where it is fitly and gen- 
erously applied to Dryden : 


‘+ Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 
Bright-eyed fancy, hovering o’er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
Milton is much oftener quoted than read. Those charming 
words— 


‘‘ Grace was in all her steps; heaven in her eye ; 
In every gesture dignity and love” — 


were first used by him in honor of the mother of us all. It is in 
his Comus, that we find that delicious description of exquisite 
music : 


“ I was all ear; 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 








It was his sublime fortitude, which found utterance in the last 
sonnet he ever wrote, addressed to Cyriac Skinner ; 





“ Yet 1 argue, not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, or bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


It was he, and not Shakspeare, who has expressed, in “ Comus,” 
that sincere opinion of his heart : 

“‘ How charming is divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute ; 


And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no rude surfeit reigns.” 


Campbell is generally acknowledged the author of the line, 


Like angel’s visits, few and far between :” 
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but he unquestionably borrowed it from Blair’s “ Grave,” in 
which we find the verse : 





“ Like angels’ visits, short and far between” — 

a less tautological phrase than Campbell’s copy of it. 
Good quotations are “ great wit,” and Pope says that 

Great wit is nature to advantage drest : 

What oft is thought, but ne’er so well exprest. 
In justice, therefore, these scintillations of lordly minds ought not 
to be parodied by mis-quotation. The forcible and eloquent pas- 
sage in Scripture—“ in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
—is commonly refined and enfeebled into the sentence: “ in the 
sweat of thy drow shalt thou eat bread.” One compiler of hymn- 
books, displeased with the “ amatory expression,”(as he said,) of 
the exquisite lines : 


‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly”— 


has altered it into “ Jesus, Saviour, &c.:’’-—a most useless sacri- 
lege. We often hear the line: 
“‘ Small by degrees and beautifully less ;” 
but this we suppose is a modern improvement on Matthew Prior’s 
admirable couplet : 
‘That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, yet beautifully less.” 

One of the favorite novelists of the day, in his last work, 
seems to quote Juvenal from imagination rather thai memory, 
and furnishes his readers with the following prodigy of metre: 

* Vacuus viator cantabit ante latronem.” 
We are safe in saying that the most promising pupil in scanning 
within our broad land cannot make a hexameter of the line, or 
justify the use of ante made in it. Juvenal wrote a verse, illus- 
trating the happiness of having nothing to lose, in which he says 
that a penniless traveller can afford to be very jolly even in the 
presence of a bandit: but he expressed himself thus : 

** Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.” 
To crown the joke, the author of Charles O’Malley introduces 
the quotation twice into his book, and each time with the same 
blunders. 
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LITTLE THINGS, 


It is bad policy to despise small persons or small things. A 
single grape-shot settles the destiny of an empire, and a diamond 
necklace has contributed largely to a bloody revolution. The 
gabbling of geese saved Rome from an overthrow. The acciden- 
tal position of two spectacle-glasses at proper focal distances 
gave the world the telescope. The fall of an apple revealed to 
Newton.the law which hangs the worlds in space—the grandest 
law of the material universe. The clinking of two hammers of 
different weights upon a blacksmith’s anvil suggested to Pytho- 
goras the first hints of the mathematical relations of musical 
sounds, upon which he laid the superstructure of musical science. 
The disputatious temper of a college boy upset the philosophy of 
Aristotle and established forever the Baconian system together 
with its magnificent application by Newton. We are ourselves 
too small, our faculties have arange too narrow—to make it 
right for us to despise small things; for it is only through them 
that we become acquainted with great things. We cannot com- 
prehend a great truth by intuition. It is only by learning now 
and then and here and there a small truth, that we are enabled 
to ferret out and at last construct the great idea which we 
seek. And especially is our destiny suspended on slight and tri- 
val things, and he who despises them despises the law of his 
own life, fortune and happiness. 

A friend at our elbow suggests that we have told only half the 
truth about the geese. Although these bipeds warned Rome 
of the invasion of the Gauls and thereby saved that ancient repub- 
lic, it is certain also, that the gabbling of some modern goslings 
has caused serious disasters to our own. He insists also that two 
spectacle-glasses, placed at improper distances from a key-hole, 
have caused a great deal of trouble in families. The apple too, 
he says, which suggested to Newton the law of gravitation, hard- 
ly compensated for-the evil effects of that other apple, which 
brought upon mankind the law of sin and death. The musical 
hammers of Pythagoras bear no honorable comparison in his view 
with that single hammer of Luther, which nailed to the door of 
the church the memorable theses,—that hammer, the echo of 


‘which still rings in the ears of mankind and shook irrecoverably 


the most powerful Empire that ever lorded over the world. 
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INNOVATIONS IN MEDICINE. 


There is no art or profession which receives more benefit 
from innovation than medicine. Whether the new systems 
adopted so extensively, are so much better or so much worse than 
the old, it is not proper for us to inquire in this place. Nor do 
we care to show that they are not, or are, spiced with manifest 
humbug, and are or are not dependent on the credulity of man- 
kind for success. The theory of hom@opathy may be practical- 
ly worthless. The idea of giving such extremely small doses, as 
evidently not to have any effect on the system whatever, may be 
preposterous, or it may be founded on some really sound principle, 
—the principle, for instance, that nature, assisted by the conf. 
dence of the patient, is the best cure of most diseases. Just so, 
the abstract idea of hydropathy may be utterly ridiculous; the 
notion that all diseases are to be cured by external applications 
of water may be at variance with common sense ; and then again 
the principle, that the excitement of the system, the vital activity 
of the patient, a positive struggle of the body against disease, are 
among the best and most reliable instrumentalities for regaining 
health, may be incalculably valuable. 

It is on these accounts, that we claim that it is beneficial to 
“ cross” the petrified system of the Faculty with new ideas, even 
ifthey be extreme and somewhat tainted with absurdity. The 
extreme notions of the homeeopathist gradually convince the pub- 
lic that the enormous doses in vogue under the old practice, 
which paralyze the system, debilitate the body, reduce the patient 
to a medicine-sickness before he can be recovered from disease, 
are, some how or other, unnecessary and unprofitable. A man 
gets well with the infinitesimal doses of the disciple of Hahne- 
mann. You will now try in vain to thrust a tumbler-full of nause- 
ous stuff down the throat of his next door neighbor. The old 
practice becomes modified—must be modified to suit public 
opinion. 

Again, under the old system, a poor wretch, who feels qualms 
of disease, must first of all be convinced that he is sick, helpless, 
forlorn, and must at once retire to his bed and become a mere 
receptacle of pills, potions and powders. He must lie on his 
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back discouraged, without an effort to rouse nature by courageous 
exertions—by an excitement of the blood and nerves. He is a 
patient, and must be patient. Chronic disorders must be treated 
only by materia medica. They must not be shaken off by rousing 
the blood and accelerating and heightening the vitality of the 
system. Such is the practice of the “ Faculty.” 

Here hydropathy interposes. 








Instead of the perspiration 
caused by an inversion of the stomach, distortion of the digestive 
organs, and an internal earthquake, the water-doctor offers the 
cold comfort of a packing in damp sheets, after which the per- 
spiration steals over the patient almost luxuriously. Instead of 
clogging the wheels of life, already retarded by disease, with 
agglomerations of poison, the Neptune of physic holds one writh- 
ing under the spout of the douche, until the system rages under 
the excitement ; the glowing blood rushes violently through the 
body, driving humors through the skin, and setting the functions 
of life a-going like a watch which is put in motion by a vigorous 
shaking. Now that this intense physical exertion,—this com- 
pound of voluntary and involuntary effort—is always the proper 
treatment, or is even safe treatment, we will not assert. But it 
will bring the more sensible of the disciples of the old school to 
introduce water into the list’of remedies,—into modifying the old 
system of inertia, and into fighting nature less and assisting her 
more. Such is the consummation we wish to see. 

We have heard a story, in which a gentleman, now quite dis- 
tinguished as a statesman, figured during his early years, and 
which is a fine practical argument against one of the antiquated 
notions of the Faculty. One of their rules of practice has been 
to give a patient medicine at certain stated hours, no matter whe- 
ther he is in a soft and refreshing sleep or not. The law is inex- 
orable: “wake him up and give him his dose every hour.” 
This is a cruelty, because it is absurd. Medicine is not a mathe- 
matical art, and the human system takes no note of hours and 
half-hours, or the striking of a clock. There is a reasonable and 
unreasonable degree of accuracy in administering doses. 

The gentleman in question had an aged uncle, who was, at the 
time alluded to, seriously sick, and generally believed to be too 
old to recover from so violent an attack. The wayward invalid 


‘expressed a desire to have his nephew for a “ watcher” one 
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night, while the malady was at its worst. But the somnolency of 
Mr. — was so well known among his family, that they 
begged him not to make the experiment when his uncle’s sick- 
ness was at the crisis. They assured him that he would inevitably 
fall asleep. However, with suitable self-reliance he retorted, that 
it was his duty to watch, to learn to keep awake, and that his 
resolution was unalterably fixed that he would keep awake. He 
entered upon his duties; found out that he was to wake his 
patient every hour to offer liquids, powders, and nauseous 
mixtures; was very attentive during the first part of the 
night, administered the medicines, of which there was a whole 
table-full near the patient’s bed; smoothed the pillow, 
lifted his uncle’s head, and discharged every minute item 
with his usual energy, But the “small hours” came on. The 
eyelids, unused to wakefulness, drooped, and sweet insensibility 
succeeded. Daylight had come before Mr. woke. He 
opened his eyes, to find the ashes cold, the sun streaming through 
the chinks of the window-shutters, and his uncle supine on bis 
face in the bed and motionless as death. The watcher supposed 
that he saw before him a corpse, who would need no more “ med- 
icine every hour.” He approached the bed and found his patient 
in a sound sleep and generous perspiration. He woke him, and 
the first words of the old man were to announce how well he 
felt. The eye was bright, the skin soft, the lips no longer parched, 
the pulse strong. In short, the crisis was passed, and the old 
gentleman was sure of a recovery, although he had not been dis- 
turbed to receive so many pennyweights of apothecaries’ com- 
pounds, In half an hour after, the faithless but fortunate 
watcher celebrated the result of his happy vigil by emptying out 
of the window of the sick-room the contents of vials and pill-boxes 
almost innumerable. 
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STANZAS. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET, ESQ. 





When fresh blows the blast o’er the breast of the ocean, 
And the free swelling canvass is spread to its might, 

And the vessel speeds or in its fetterless motion, 
Like the eagle that darts through the clouds in his flight. 


Oh! long doth the mariner linger in sorrow 
To view the last mountain tops vanishing dim, 

And he bitterly sighs as he thinks that the morrow 
Will but widen the distance between them and him. 


Thus the youth, when the ocean of manhood before him 
Is spreading, and time bears him rapidly on, 

Views the visions, that late shone in loveliness o’er him, 
Fade away, and the wide waste around him alone. 


Gone hopes, that like rainbows around him were beaming,— 
Gone joys, that like spring birds, sang sweetly their call,— 
When the flag of young life bathed ia sunshine was streaming, 

And the soul, that bright fountain, shed light over all. 


This world, oh this cold mocking world, how it scatters 
The future’s soft pictures, so brilliant and sweet, 

And the garlands of pleasure how quickly it shatters 
For the blossoms to perish like weeds at our feet. 


How soon at its upas-like touch are they blighted, 

The flowers and the green of the short summer day ; 
And Fancy, bright Fancy, too, dim and benighted, 

Flies swift with her wild harp in sadness away. 


But in the past’s twilight will memory linger, 
Like the glow of the west when the sunbeam has set, 
And the rock of the heart at the touch of her finger 
Will burst, and old feelings will flow from it yet. 


The sky may be dark, but the sunlight will glitter, 

The Winter be gloomy, but Spring brings her wealth, 
And the cup of existence may sometimes be bitter, 

But the pear! of some joy will lie always beneath. 
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Then on through the world! let us ride o’er the billow, 
And when come the dark clouds of sorrow and care, 
To the force of the blast lightly bends down the willow; 
We will yield to the storm, but oh, not in despair. 


Let us on, but not weakly, in gloom and in sadness > 
And Hope from our wild tossing ark will depart, 

And bring from the future, on white wings of gladness, 
Some green olive leaf to give joy to our heart. 


The night is the blackest when day is just waking, 
The tempest the fiercest when nearest its close, 

And the spirit that thinks it in anguish is breaking, 
Feels some sweet precious balm calming all in repose. 


GOVERNOR TRUMBULL. 


It is a fact, now notorious in American History, that the little 
State of Connecticut furnished men and means for carrying on 
the great Revolutionary struggle far beyond her just proportion. 
In Marshall’s Life of Washington it is stated that the Father of 
his Country frequently said that he could depend more safely on 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut for money, men and provis- 
ions than on any other person in theUnitedStates. George Wash- 
ington ParkeCustis,the venerable relative of Gen. Washington and 
who still survives, once related an interesting incident in illustra- 
tion of the reasons of the foregoing opinion, to a prominent citi- 
zen of Connecticut—expressing at the same time an ardent wish 
to visit the Land of Steady Habits. 

It seems that once when Gen. Washington was quartered in 
New York, the necessities of the army were at a discouraging 
extremity, and such frequent and exhausting calls had been made 
upon the various States, that he despaired of being able to draw 
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any substantial quantity of supplies from any quarter—even from 
Connecticut. However, as a last resort, he wrote to Gov. Trum- 
bull on the subject, expressing his mind with perfect frankness 
and sending his letter by a special messenger. The Governor 
received the letter in the afternoon, and, after reading it, told the 
messengef to rest for the night and call the next morning to take 
his answer. The envoy supposed the case was desperate and 
as he galloped his horseback to New York the next day, believed 
that he was carrying information of the utter inability of Con- 
necticut to supply the provisions asked for. 

The letter was opened by Gen. Washington and, much to his sur- 
prise, informed him that on a stated day he might expect a certain 
number of barrels of beef, a certain number of barrels of pork 
and other provisions in detail. The news was joyfully received, 
for the Governor was never known to prove false to his promise. 
On the day assigned, squads of American soldiers might have 
been seen on the highest hills in the vicinity of the camp, strain- 
ing their eyes down the line of the road from the East, in which 
the longed-for waggons were expected to appear in sight. 

Within half an hour of the time assigned by Governor Trum- 
bull for the arrival of the stores, the expectant eyes almost filled 
with tears of joy at discovering through the mists of the valley 
the teamsters cheering along their jaded horses. It was like the 
cry of “ sail-ho” to the shipwrecked. Every heart bounded with 
gratification, and Gen. Washington was delighted to receive 
such fresh evidence of the trustworthiness of the sterling people 
and punctual Governor of the State of Connecticut, during “the 
times that tried men’s souls,” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 








It is with unfeigned pleasure, that we present to our readers this 
month a biography of the late distinguished Chief Justice of New 
York, Amsprose Spencer,—from the pen of an eminent writer, whose 
name, for certain personal reasons, we are obliged reluctantly to with- 
hold. It will be eagerly perused by the friends of the distinguished 
jurist and admired by the public at large. 

The portrait, which accompanies the biographical sketch, reflects 
credit on the artist who engraved it, and is copied from what we believe 
to be the most accurate and finished picture ever taken of its eminent 
original. 

Mr. Street—who has now in press in London, to be published by 
Bentley, an epic poem of about six thousand lines and said to be of great 
merit—kindly furnishes us with a page of verse, which is agreeable in 
sentiment to the honorable pride of our natures as well as in form ae- 
ceptable to our tastes. 

Rev. Dr. Krp’s interesting translation, is concluded in the present 
number. 

Mrs. Sicourney’s poem is worthy of her genius, and we must ex- 
press our acknowledgments of her repeated kindness. 

The remaining articles ‘will not be complained of, as wanting variety. 

We shall make an early appearance before the public in December, 
and hereafter issue the Magazine at the commencement of each succeed- 
ing month. . 
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